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Fonnien APPA 7 —the queen, par- 

: meeti nav ul nts, items, 
clit of esliding duties on bread stuffs n American 
trade, cotton market and ge trade, France—quiet 
ored at Paris, census riots in paris, naval item, 
ipture @f the negotiation with Belgium, Spain—Mr. 
ae. i s with Spain. 
discantent of Mehemit ‘Alt Prussia 


iments in w on the water, vgeqmenaan, | 
China—British attack on Canton, the city ransomed. 
Africa—Dr. Charles Mathew’s travelsin. Buenos Ayres 
~item. Texas—treaty with Yucatan, election. : 

NatoonaL Arrairs.—President T'yler’s excursion. 
The ; ry Forward, dinner to the post 
master general, Secretary Upshur on the one term sys- 


tem. m; seizure of arms; Reeside’s suit; statue 
of Washi conveyed to the rotunda; sarcoph 
of the late ident Harrison; funeral of the late Se- 


cretary Forsyth. Prestdential—Scott meeting at Lan- 
caster, Van Buren meeting at Philadelphia. Commerce 
—tonnage and new shipping of the United States, lumber 
trade. 

Army—General orders No. 62. and 64; movement of 
troops from Arkansas for Florida, of 5th regiment of in- 
fantry, of 4th regiment of infantry; operations in Florida; 
Tiger Tail’s brother comes in; dragoons leave for Ark- 
ansas, 7th infantry. 

Navy—The Concord; Decatur; courts martial; the 
Delaware 74 for Rio, list of officers; south sea squadron; 
exploring sag items; Florida squadron; death of 

Jos. Whitney. ; 

ATES OF THE UNION—Maine, amendment of the con- 
stitution; Vermont, legislature met, official returns of elec- 
tion, governor, &c. elected, Grogan case; New Jersey, 
legislature assemble, election returns; Maryland, militar 
convention, election of governor, list of delegates elected, 
recapitulation; Georgia, election; Ohio, slave case; Illi- 
nois. cultivation of tobacco. 

Home Inpustry Convention—Constitution of the 
“Home League for the promotion,of American industry 
and reciprocal commerce.” 

Mr. Stape’s sperc# on the abolition question. 





OFFICE NILES’ REGISTER, 
Battimore, Ocroser 25, 1841. 
Mr. C. W. James, of Cincinnati, Ohio, assisted by 
M. Meeker-‘and James.R:Smith, are authorised to col- 
lect money due this'9ffice and receive new subseri- 
bers for the, sate. , “His office and residence is on 
Harrison stheet east of Broadway line. 


>The very kind intimations of our friend D. J. 
—— appreciated, and the hints conveyed will be at- 
t to. 
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The steamer Columbia, arrived at Boston on the 
lst, in 153 days from Liverpool, which she left on 
the 5th, bringing 117 passengers, amongst whom is 
Professor Hare and his son, and Lord Morpeth M. 
P. late secretary for Ireland, who designs visiting the 
principal parts of the union and British America. 

Mr. Stevenson the American minister in London 
is toleave in the Great Western. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

John Bull is just now mightily amused with the 
hope of shortly having a prince of Wales, as heir to 
the power to rule over him—his present professed 
devotion to petticoat government notwithstanding. 

ProroGATION OF Partiamentr. The first session 
ofthe parliament which made sir Robert Peel minis- 
ler, was to terminate either on Thursday or Friday, 
the 8th or 9th, by an adjournment to ‘the month of 
January or February. 

Parliament continued its sittings, but the new mi- 
listry appeared very much at a loss as to what mea- 
‘ures It were best to propose for the relief of the 
country. Sir Robert Peel finds it much easier to 
pull down than to build up. The people were evi- 
dently growing impatient, and were beginning to in- 
{ure for the tokens of that public prosperity so loud- 
ly promised. them upon the accession of the conser- 
‘alive administration. 

_ Meetings have been held, and continue to be held, 
n all the principal towns of the kingdom, to memo- 
ralise the queen not to prorogue parliament until the 
*xisting national distress has been inquired into and 


alleviated. One was held in Liverpool on Saturday 
Von. XI—Sia. 9. 
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ni the ma ager siding, at which upwards of five 
party vane ,. principally laboring men, were 

resent. i 
' Unusual activity pag in the dockyards of 
Chatham, Portsmouth and Plymouth. The line-of- 
battle ships Formidable, Illustrious, Belvidere, Thalia 
and Heroine, and the men-of-war Speedy, Pique, 
Harlequin, Aigle, Syren, Styx and Malabar, were 
ponte ready for sea. Some difficulty, however, 
was found in collecting crews for these vessels. They 
were supposed to be intended as a reinforcement to 
the China squadron. 

The lord mayor of London had given a grand din- 
ner to the mayor elect and sherifis for the ensuing 
year. Among the company were admiral sir R. 
Stopford, and sir C. Napier. These distinguished 
men had lately been presented with the freedom of 
the city, for their gallant services in Syria. 

Sir C. Bagot, now governor general of B. N. 
America, was to leave England on the 10th. Lady 
C. and family will not accompany his excellency. 

Messrs. W. R. and S. Mitchell, old established and 
highly respectable W. I. merchants, aud proprietors 
of vast estates in Jamaica, &c. had failed, in conse- 
quence, it was said, of the shortness of the crops. 

In consequence of the failure of the Bath bank, 
Mr. Hobhouse has resigned his seat for Hereford; the 
vacancy is contested by Mr. Freshfield on the conser- 
vative interest, and Mr. Pulsford on the liberal in- 
terest. The hon. Octavius Duncombe has been re- 
turned for the N. Riding of York, vacant by the ac- 
cession of his brother to the barony of Feversham. 

Sir Edward Sugden has been gazetted lord chan- 
cellor of Ireland; the right hon. F. Blackburne, at- 
torney general; and E. Pennefather, esq. solicitor 
general. 

It appears to us that almost all kinds of trade in 
England, must be in a most depressed state, and im- 
mense suffering must have followed. As the duties 
on wheat had risen to 10 shillings, of course bread 
stuffs had fallen; but whether the depreciation had 
reached the point which in the near approximation of 
the harvest it would, under ordinary circumstances, 
indeed we cannot tell. 


LrverpPoo., 2d Oct. 1841. In our letters since the 
Ist May, we have constantly alluded to the efforts 
making for a change in the import duties, more espe- 
cially on corn. e are now told that nothing will 
be done until next year, and that then no alteration 
of any importance will be made in the corn laws.— 
Previous to this declaration on the part of one of the 
leading members of the administration, we had col- 
lected the following facts, in order to convince even 
the most obtuse, of the absurdity and injustice of the 
present, or any sliding scale of duty, as affecting the 
import of wheat and flour from the United States. — 
For example—Since the 9th of August, when the du- 
hes wheat was 22s. 8d. per quarter, to the 20th of 

pt. when the duty was ls. per quarter, the impor- 
tation of wheat from the continent, into five of the 
principal ports of this kingdom, has exceeded 600,000 

uarters, whilst from the United States not one bush- 
el of wheat or one barrel of flour has been received, 
1,208 barrels of flour arrived last week at the &s. 8d. 
duty, now it is 10s. 8d. and in all probability will be 
16s. 8d. next week, and 22s. 8d. in a fortnight after. 

The minimum duty—the week it took effect—and 
the present advance in the duty, are in exact accord- 
ance with the opinions of three of the first houses en- 
gaged in the corn trade in this town, and were by us 
sent out by the steamer which sailed on the 4th Au- 
gust, and the 1,208 barrels of fiour alluded to were 
ordered by that steamer. 

If these facts do not open the eyes of the most in- 
veterate of the bigots, we know not what will. 

The sequel then is this, these 1,000 barrels will 
nett about £1,500, which will be applied to the pur- 
chase of the manufactures of the country, the 600,000 
quarters of wheat will have cost about £1,500,000, 
which will be taken from the coffers of the Bank of 
England in gold. The same game is to be played in 
the spring, * bee ew towards April or May. hat 
confidence therefore can be placed in the stability of 





land, upon the deposites, which it is understood that 
they provided in case of emergency such as the pre- 
sent, in Paris and Hamburg; for their bullion js actu- 
ally £322,000 less than represented in the returns of 
17th September. sg 

Liverpoon, Oct. 1, 1841. Our grain harvest is 
nearly finished, but it Fe too early to ascertain the 
extent of the crops. uch of the wheat, owing to 
the uncertain state of the weather which prevailed 
during the harvest, has been carried in in bad: condi- 
tion, and the opinion prevails that the crop is below an 
average. A serious deficiency is also a 
in some other articles of food, particular Sark oat 
toes, which in some parts have completely 

On the 17th ult. all the foreign wheat and flour in 
the kingdom, a quantity equal to 1,500,000 quarters 
of wheat, was released from bond at the lowest rates 
of duty. This large quantity thrown on the market 
occasioned a temporary dullness, and a slight depres- 
sion in prices, but from this the market has recover- 
ed, and there is a steady demand for free wheat at 
9s. 3d.a9s. 9d. per bushel of 70 Ibs. and for free flour 
at 36s.a36s. 6d. per barrel. For bonded wheat and 
flour, there are no quotations. 

Indian corn is in limited request at 34s.a38s. per 
quarter, duty paid; the duty this week is 3s. 4d. per 
quarter. e speculators having attained their ob- 
ject of realizing all the foreign wheat and flour at 
the low duty, have now no desire to depress the ave- 
rages; and the new wheat carried in in bad condition, 
being brought to market, the duty is advancing as ra- 
pidly as it fell. 

This week the duty is 10s. 8d. and in a few weeks 
it will again rise to 20s. 8d. per quarter. Should the 
deficiency in the crop be as great as is apprehended, 
the better qualities of wheat being offered for sale, 
the averages will rise, and foreign wheat and flour 
will be again admitted at the lowest duty; thus af- 
! fording a practical illustration of the admirable and 
equitable working of a sliding scale. © 


Liverroo. Corron Marker, Oct. 4. The whole 
import of cotton in Liverpool Oct. 1, 984,698 bales, 





Against same time 1840 1,266,672 
Leaving a decrease of 281,974 
The imports of American this year 775,181 
Against same time 1840 1,101,722 
Leaving a decrease of 326,541 


The stock on hand, of all descriptions, on the Ist 








Oct. 1841 535.070 bales. 
Do. same time 1840 499,410 
Increase 35,660 

The stock on hand of American, on the Ist Oct. 

1841 395,580 bales. 
Do. ~ same time 1840 428,660 
Decrease 33,080 


Showing a decrease in sales of American as compar- 
ed with last year 293,641 
There has been taken, to Ist Oct. 


Bales. Bales. 
By the trade 775,520 Same time in 1840 922,300 


Speculators 157,860 190,350 
For export 37,690 51,190 
971,070 1,163,840 


Being a decrease of 192,770 bales. 
The sales of the week, ending Ist Oct. 1841, were 





Sea Island 160 bales 13a18} 
Upland 6,180 43a7 
obile, Ala- 
bama & Ten- > 5,980 43a7 
nessee 
N. Orleans 9,760 43a8 
Surat, 2,640 $4a5i 
Other des. 2,400 5jal0} 
27,120 





The sales af the week, ending 24th September, 
were 32,450 bales. 
The current prices have been, of American, Sea 


trade, when the state of the currency of this country | Island, ordinary to middling 12a13; fair to fair 
is in the hands of a few of the dealers in corn in Lon-| 14a15; good to fine 1730. Stain’d do, ordinary to 


don and Liver 
of-England, become the regulators of it. 


The continental exchanges are now favorable to! good fair 


pool! They, in fact, and not the Bank | middling 5a5}; fair to good fair 7a7}; good to fine 


8ial0. Upland, ordinary to nO a5j; fair to 
61a63; good to fine Ja}7. obile, ordina- 


this country, but we rather apprehend that this effect ry to middling 43255; fair to Rood fair 64a63; good 
is produced through the agency of the Bank of Eng-' to fine 77}. Aiabama and ‘Tennessee, ordinary to 
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middling 45253; fair to good fair 53. New Orleans, 
ordinary to middling 4ja53; fair to good fair 6}a7;, 
good to fine 7}a83. 

On Saturday, the 2d October, the sales were 5 a 
6,000 bales, 1,000 of which to ulators. On 
Monday (4th Oct.) they were 5, bales, at very 
full prices, particularly for the descriptions worth 
less than 6d. eee Se ; 

By reference to the published statements it will be 
pereeived, that while the stock of American cotton 
is less by 35,000 bales than at the same time last 

ear, that of other countries has increased 70,000 
toa ond what it was at the same time in- 1840; 
and e following comparative statement, that al- 
th the prices of the es from fair to fine are 
higher than at the same time last year, those below 
fair are as much lower than the then rates. 


Upland Mobile New Orleans 

1841. 1840. 1841. 1840. 1841. 1840. 
Ordinary 43 58 he Tee ee 
Fair 61 6 6: 63 6: 63 
Good 7 ©3663 7: 63 74. 


This may appear unimportant to casual observers, 
but it ought not to escape notice, as it proves the 
opinion expressed in our last commercial article of 
15th instant, that we have already a powerful rival 
in the East India possessions of England, leaving 
Egypt entirely out of the question. From our cor- 
respondents we learn that East India cotton now 
barely loses money, and it is estimated that the large 
quantities now on their way, will, if sold at present 
prices, go a handsome profit. Apart from the ques- 
tions of politics and crop, this must determine the 
prices of the lower qualities of American for the en- 
suing season, and we look for lower prices for some 
months to come. 

As regards the finer qualities, prices will depend 
much on the supplies of the new crop, and as our 
late advices from the south lead us to believe that 
the yield this year will be large, for although the 
plant has been severely injured in some sections, 
particularly by the drought in the early part of the 
season, that only extended to the sandy soils, while 
the black land, which produces by far the heaviest 

ield, was benefitted. The wet weather since has 

ad a contrary effect, but not, we believe, to any 
thing like the extent apprehended. ‘To this must be 
added, the quantity of new land put under cultivation, 
amounting probably to 20 per ct. and we think we are 
borne out in our conclusions, that the crop this year 
must considerably exceed that of 1840; and that if our 
peaceful relations are preserved, present prices can- 
not be maintained. 

It is true that business in Manchester has been bet- 
ter, but the orders are only for a few weeks’ work, 
instead of months. The stocks of goods also are 
very light, but they have been forced off at ruinous 
sacrifices, and foreign markets are completely glut- 
ted. The depression also in the home market, aris- 
ing chiefly from the inability of the manufacturing 
population, and those depending on them for sup- 
port, to purchase any thing like their usual sup- 
plies, will tend to prevent the consumption of the re- 
mainder of the year from reaching the weekly ave- 
rage of 1840. 

e high price of provisions, the number out of 
employ, and of those who for a long time have had 
only partial employment, together with the stoppage 
of many of the mills, from the failure of the owners, 
will all aid in continuing the present depressions, and 
it will acquire a long period of good business to re- 
store things to their former healthy state. 

If we are right in our conclusions, prices then 
must go down to the lowest rate of profit, and in this 
branch of our exports perhaps scarcely a commission 
can be expected to be realised. 

FRANCE. 

The disturbances in Paris have entirely ceased, 
and the capital is now perfectly tranquil. 

There is no news whatever in the Paris papers, 
they are chiefly absorbed by arguments on the un- 
usual number of prosecutions to which, of late, the 
daily press has been subjected. 

The popular commotions still continued in various 
parts of France—especially in the southern depart- 
ments. The ostensible cause of the difficulty is the 

rsistance of the government in taking the census, 


ut there is an under current of excitement, kept | selves 


alive by persons disaffected with the government, 
which if not ee will ultimately topple the good 
king Louis Phillippe from his throne. 


e Toulon papers of the 2d, announced the sud- English have played this game in India for a century 
den return of the sqadron, in compliance with orders | past. 


transmitted by the telegraph; a circumstance which 
induced people to conclude that the cause of such 
great haste could not be a slight one. 


Roprtvure or tHe Negotiations Between France | Country. 
anp Beieium. The Debats contains the following “It 


to the grand results we should have desired. We 
were aware that a customs union would, on investi- 
gation, be met with many obstacles; but we at the 
same time hoped that they would, through the known 
sincere and strong good will of both parties be over- 
come. ; 
SPAIN. 

At the diplomatic banquet given by Mr. Ashton 
in Madrid, his excellency having alluded to the pro- 
bability of his recall, the Spanish premier observed, 
“that the regent’s government would perhaps suc- 
ceed in averting the unpleasant occurrence hinted at 
by Mr. Ashton, as he, (the premier), had written to 
the new British minister, and stated to him how 
much it would be gratified by the continuance, in 
Madrid, of his present representative, who had so 
completely identified himself with the views and 
wants of the existing government. 
At a bull fight at Barcelona, the mob required 
something that the municipal officers on the spot 
thought proper to deny. But the rioters having 
made demonstrations not unlike those which in July, 
1835, ended in the slaughter of a number of friars, 
the authorities gave way. 

PORTUGAL. 
The difficulties between Spain and Portugal, so 
far from being ended, were growing more virulent 
than ever. 
decidedly warlike, and seemed to consider the ‘‘na- 
tional honor” at stake—as though Spain still possess- 
ed any of that quality worth preserving! 

THE EAST. 
A letter from Constantinople, dated 1st September, 
says that much uneasiness is occasioned in the Turk- 
ish capital by the continued armaments of Mehemit 
Ali, and that the convictions produced there are that 
the pasha is making preparations for declaring him- 
self independent. The porte on its side is conside- 
rably increasing its military forces, and a firman 
calling out new levies will be published in a few 


days. 

PRUSSIA. 
The Prussian government had had its attention 
drawn to a new and ingenious contrivance for walk- 
ing on the water—an elaborate account of which is | 
given in the Prussian State Gazette. It is the in- 
vention of a pioneer in the garrison at Magdenburgh, 
who several times descended the river with his 
knapsack and musket, with as much apparent ease 
as he would travel over a dry road. 
A good deal of excitement had been produced at 
Dresden by certain new facts which had transpired 
relative to the demise of the young author, Gersten- 
haye. It was at first asserted that he committed 
suicide ina fit of insanity, during the performance 
of one of his tragedies at the National theatre; but 
it has been since ascertained that the potion which 
caused his insanity was administered by a rival au- 
thor. The case was undergoing investigation before 
the private police, and the facts already elicited were 
said to be of the most singular and revolting cha- 
racter. 





CHINA. 

Artack on Canton. The arrival of the Narra- 
gansett at New York, furnishes news from the Celes- 
tial Empire to the Ist of June. The British, it will 
be seen, have added another item to the sad catalogue 
of outrages upon humanity, which their rapacity for 
power—or rather cupidity evinced in the determina- 
tion to secure at any and every price, extended com- 
merce for their insatiate monopolizers of the trade 
of the world. Itis but another leaf in the lessons of 
admonition for Americans. China and her undisci- 
plined and imbecile world of mortals are to-day the 
quiet victims—and all Europe stand by with folded 
arms, not even breathing the cheap objection of a 
manifesto against this new evidence of rapacity with 
which the transaction is so deeply dyed. 

The expedient to which the unfortunate Chinese 
have resorted, of ransoming their cities, will but feed 
the appetite and increase the capacity of their enemy, 
whilst it is the certain method of impoverishing them- 
Six, eight, or ten millions of dollars is paid 
to redeem Canton—as much may be exacted from 
every city in the route of the British to Pekin. The 


They understand it. It would have been bet- 
ter perhaps for China that Canton had been abandoned, 


like Moscow, to the flames, for the sake of the 


Our previous advices had met the British fleet ap- 





appears certain that the negotiations between France | proaching Canton. On the 2Ist, Captain Elliot issued 
Belgium will not, at least for the present, lead | at Canton the following circular: 


The tone of El Diaro, at Madrid, was! P 


— ———— 
“In the present situation of circumstances he 
Britannic majesty’s plenipotentiary feels it his dut “a 
recommend that the British nial eiise foreigners Si 
remaining in the factories should retire from Canton 


before sunset.” 
“CHARLES ELLIOT 
“A. M. Plenipotentiary 

‘British Factory, 21st May, 1841.” : 

Even without this notice, the warlike preparations 
made by the Chinese in every direction, were so 4 
parent, that it had become but too palpable that the 
Chinese contemplated commencing hostilities proba- 
bly on that very day; in many of the packhouses and 
even on their roofs, guns had been planted; ever 
street leading to the river’s edge had become a nae 
ed battery, and pennons and flags were flying over 
every one of them; soldiers were seen every where 
and even in the Hong merchants warehouses while 
teas were being weighed; a party returning on Frida 
from one of these Hongs saw, whilst passing to tha 
foreign factories in a boat, many of the batteries, the 
soldiers in which, for amusement’s sake, pointed the 
guns at them, without, however, molesting them. 

The whole river from the French Folly to the most 
northern end of Canton presented one continued line 
of fortification, and a laws number of guns were 
lanted on Dutch and French Follies. A new fort 
had been built at Shaming, and it was known that an 
immense number of fire rafts had been prepared in 
many creeks in different parts of the river. [py 
fact the magnitude of the Chinese preparations proye 
that they were now bent on most determined resis- 
tance, and to drive the English out of the river with- 
out much greater loss of time, and that to effect this 
a simultaneous attack on the different positions of the 
English was intended. 

The local authorities, however, published procla- 
mations, and sent messages through the Hong mer- 
chants and linguists, assuring all resident foreigners 
of their perfect safety in Canton. 

Pursuant to the above notice of Captain Elliot, all 

foreign merchants then at Canton, with the exception 
of two, left their factories, the last embarking at 
about 6 in the afternoon, and from what occurred af- 
ter, they intended to surprise all the foreign merchants 
that very night, and to have carried them off prison- 
ers, had they escaped death at the hands of the infu- 
riated mob. They have indeed had a most Providen- 
tial escape. 
Some four or five Americans, confiding in the as- 
surance of the Chinese, remained in their factories. 
The same night the Chinese commenced hostilities by 
sending a fleet of fire boats and rafts against the ves- 
sels of war lying near the city, but without doing 
them any damage. 

This act was avenged by the Pylades and steamer 
Nemeis, that attacked and destroyed a battery near 
the factories, and about 40 fire boats and as many fire 
rafts. 

On the morning of the 22d an American resident 
was seized by the Chinese, and taken from his factory; 
at the same time that a boat belonging to the Ameri- 
can ship Morrison, with three passengers and seven 
seamen, were captured soon after leaving the facto- 
ries for Whampoa, and the party carried prisoners 
into the city. 

From this, the time was occupied, by the English, 
in concentrating their forces near the city, until the 
24th; at 4, P. M. The Hyacinth 18, Modeste 18, Py- 
lades 18, Nimrod 18, Columbia 16, Cruzier 16 and Al- 
gerine 10, having taken up their position in front of the 
city and suburbs, cant their fire upon every point 
of the Chinese, who returned it with ¢onsiderable 
spirit at first, but were soon compelled to desert their 
guns. At 5, P. M.a body of soldiers, about 400, were 
landed at the foreign factories, in the vicinity of which 
the Americans who had been taken prisoners two days 
before, were examined by the authorities and re- 
leased. 

The firing was continued until about 9, P. M. when 
the suburbs were on fire in several places and nearly 
all the batteries on shore in possession of, or destroy- 
ed by the English. 

While this was going on in front of Canton, Gen. 
Gough was landing his troops, 1,800 men, at the foot 
of the heights, in the rear of the city, and on the 
morning of the 25th he commenced operations; pal 
ticulars of the day’s work are not yet known, farther 
than that, with a loss of some 40 killed and wounded, 
four batteries were taken from the Chinese, and great 
numbers of their officers and soldiers killed, the 
heights commanding the city taken, and the British 
forces entrenched upon them. : 

The loss of the Chinese on this occasion is variously 
estimated at from 3 to 5,000, and even as high as or 
thousand men—and they now find to their cost a0 
extreme disappointment, that they are unable to cope 
with European troops on shore as they have before 





roved themselves in their encounters with Britis 
orces afloat. 
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On the 26th the vessels of war were engaged in 

‘eting and destroying the few remains of opposition, 
v in the evening mandarins called on Capt. Elliot 
vith flags of truce, to negotiate for the preservation 
ae to the Narragansett leaving Whampoa, 
the Chinese had argued to pay six millions of dollars 

a ransom for the city of Canton, one million of 
which had been. debrered on board H. M. S. Hya- 
: the > 
cin ni 15th June just before she left Macao Roads, 
ews was received that fighting had again taken 
te with some newly arrived troops, and that a 


few foreigners who had returned to look after some 


of their property, were again obliged to retire to their 
ieee are a few extracts from the Canton 
Press of the 12th and 19th June, kindly loaned to 
Mr. Low for a few moments by the residents at An- 

Arrangements made between H. M. plenipotentia- 

and the three imperial commisioners. 

Ist. That all troops, except those of the province, 
quit the city within 6 days and proceed 60 miles. 

9d. Six millions to be paid as a ransom for the city 
within one week, commencing 27th May. One mil- 
lion to be paid before sunset of thatday. If the whole 
sum is not paid within 7 days, to be increased to 7 
millions; if not paid within 14 days, to be increased to 
8 millions; if not paid within 20 days, to be increased 
to 9 millions. 

When the whole sum is paid, then the British 
forces to proceed outside the Bogue, and all the forti- 
fied places on the river to be restored, but not to be 
re-armed until all the affairs between the two coun- 
tries are settled. 

Losses occasioned by the destruction of the Spanish 
brig Bilbaino and the factories to be paid. 

“The Quong-chow-foo shall produce full powers to 
conclude these arrangements on the part of the three 
commissioners.” 

The troops had returned to their ships previous 
to the 14th instant, after having suffered a great deal 
from exposure in the marshy ground back of the 
city. The Chinese even sent coolies to assist in tak- 
ing their troops to the boats, being glad to help to rid 
themselves of such troublesome visiters. When the 
troops were being drawn off, one company was found 
to be missing, but after a short search were descried 
up to their knees in a marsh defending themselves 
against superior numbers at the point of the bay- 
onet, not being able to discharge their muskets 
on account of the rain which was then falling. 
They were rescued from their perilous situation by a 


detachment sent to their assistance with percussion 
locks. 


Sir Le Fleming Senhouse, who commanded the 
naval forces in the absence of sir Gordon Bremer, 
died at Hong-Kong on the 14th June, and was buried 
at Macao, at his own request, in preference to the for- 
mer place. It is supposed that his death was occa- 
sioned by heat and over fatigue attending the attack 
upon Canton. Great sickness also prevailed among 
the troops and seamen at Hong-Kong. Capt. Elliot 
had been sick a week. Messrs. Morrison and Fearon, 
interpreters, had also been very ill. Six million dol- 


larshad been paid—five in silver, and one in securi- 
ties, 


The forces had left the river, except the Galliope, 
and Herald, at Whampoa. The Nimrod had sailed 
with despatches for Bengal. Captain Barlow was to 
proceed from there to England with despatches for 
the admiralty. 

“Persons who suffered losses by the destruction of 
the factories, requested to hand in an inventory of 
the same to H. M. plenipotentiary. 


“Her majesty’s subjects warned that it is unsafe to 
proceed to Canton, or send ships to Whampoa, and 
recommended to go to Hong-Kong, and ratified that 
any attempt on the part of the Chinese, to interrupt 
reedom of trade and intercourse with Hong-Kong, 


would be answered with a strict blockade of Can- 
ton. 


_ “On the 15th June the Chinese were again prepar- 
ing great quantities or fire rafts, and large supplies of 
match string and money had been sent to Canton from 
the different provinces. 


“A passenger in the Island Queene from Macao, 
20th June, bound to Bombay with despatches to be 
orwarded to England, informed the residents at 
Angier that the sickness was so great at Hong-Kong 
that it carried off 5 principal officers in one day.” 

The ships Ann McKim, Huntress, Jas. Perkins aad 
Morrison, were at Whampoa on the 19th June. The 
M. had a full cargo of cotton from Bombay. The A. 
McKim had part of a cargo of cotton from Macao 
roads. The Huntress had two chops of tea on board. 

he probabilities were that it would be some time be- 
ore the vessels would load. 


FORCES OF THE EXPEDITION IN CHINA. 
: Sir H. S. Fleming Seahouse, 
H. M.S. Blenheim, 74 ¢ K. C. H. senior officer, &c. 
Samuel Pitchard, com’der. 
Captain Thomas Mailand. 


Wellesley, 74 Commander Fletcher. 


Blonde, 44 Captain F. Bourchier. 
Druid, 44 H. Smith. 
Galliope, 26 Herbert. 
Conway, 28 C. D. Bethune. 
Herald, 28 Nias. 

Alligator, 28 _ H. Kuper. 
Hyacinth, 18 Commander W. Warren, 
Modeste, 18 H. Eyres. 
Cruizer, 16 Giffard. 
Pylades, 18 T. V. Anson. 
Columbine, 16 T. J. Clarke. 
Sulphur, 6 E. Belcer. 
Nimrod, 18 C. A. Barlow. 
Algerine, 10 Lieutenant T. S. Mosson. 


Starling, 6 H. Killett. 
Hebe, schr. 4 Mate R. R. Quin, Com’d. 
Louisa, cut. T. Carmichael. 
Rattlesnake, troop ship, Captain Brodie. 
A. C. 8. Atlanta, armed steamer, Captain Roger. 


Memess, Hall. 
AFRICA. 


We copy the following curious and interesting an- 
nouncement from the Southern Literary Messenger 
for October. Authentic accounts from Timbuctoo 
will put the literary world on the alert. 

Dr. Charles Mathews, who left the United States 
about fifteen years since, with a view to make dis- 
coveries in the interior of Africa, writes to a friend 
in Vermont from Abyssinia that he shall return in 
the summer of 1842, and that he has been generally 
successful in his researches. He had travelled from 
Morocco, across the great desert, to Timbuctoo, 
and from that capital nearly to the Cape of Good 
Hope, back to Timbuctoo, and to Abyssinia, besides 
making several less important journeys, which had 
added much to his knowledge of the geography of 
the country and the social condition of its people. 

BUENOS AYRES. 

The brig Oswego, Captain Green, arrived at Bos- 
ton, brings Buenos Ayres dates to the 29th August. 
sie ag Green states that the Montevidean squadron, 
under Commodore Coe, anchored off Buenos Ayres 
just before he sailed. 

TEXAS. 

A treaty has been ratified between the states of 
Yucatan and Texas, and Colonel Peraza, the minister 
of the former power, is now at Galveston, awaiting 
a national ship for his return. 

The full returns of the late presidential election in 
Texas are now in. General Samven Houston re- 
ceived a majority of the popular vote of more than 
5,000 for president, and Colonel Burteson got more 
than 2,000 majority for vice president. 











NATIONAL AFFATRS. 





PRESIDENT TYLER reached Norfolk on the 
2ist, and next day visited the U.S. ship Delaware, 
Com. Morris, lying in Hampton roads, and the public 
works at Fortress Monroe—on the 23d he visited the 
navy yard, dry dock and public ships at Portsmouth. 
He reached Williamsburg on Monday afternoon, on 
which night a ball was given in honor of him by the 
citizens of that place. 





THE CABINET. The U. 8. Gazette says: ““We do 
not see, and we are glad it is thus, that there is much 
animadversion upon the movements of the heads of de- 

artments at Washington. Most of them are so recent- 
ly laced in office, that they have not had time to de- 
velop any plans of public good, or acquire credit 
(in their new positions) for any peculiar fitness, 
though we think they are not to disappoint their 
friends. 

The office of secretary of the treasury has ac- 
quired a species of independence by some means 
consequent, probably, upon the peculiar relations of 
that office with congress, rather than with the exe- 
cutive. Knowing as we do the present head of that 
department, we shall look to see him present to con- 
gress his plans for fiscal arrangements, without that 
immediate dependence upon executive views, which 
is sometimes manifested, though of course, not with- 
out that proper deference to the head of the nation, 
which no man knows better how to appreciate and 
exhibit than Walter Forward. But Mr. Forward is 
a Pennsylvanian in his views of raising national sup- 
plies; and he is, if we mistake not, a friend of pro- 
tective duties, though we cannot doubt that at the 
present moment, he will respect existing arrange- 
ments in a considerable degree. We shall, there- 





fore, in proper time, look with confidence to him for 
a plan which wiil bear upon it the impress of his own 


— N 


| mind, and be consistent with the general views of 
Pennsylvania. 


Postmaster Generar. The Bardstown (Ky.) 
Gazette, of the 9th, gives an account of a dinner gi- 
ven to Gov. Wickliffe, by his friends and neighbors 
on his leaving for the seat of government. Mr. Wick- 
liffe’s remarks upon the occasion were brief but very 
good. The annexed extract derives interest from his 
new and important position in the councils of the. 
nation: 

‘It shall be my purpose to aid, if ible, to heal 
the divisions which now afflict and Divide the coun- 
cils of the nation, to further the establishment of such 
measures as will ‘restore to the country a sound cur- 
rency and cheap exchange,’ such as shall give wings 
to commerce and reward to industry. 

‘But fellow citizens, we have other difficulties of 
a more delicate and vital importance to the Ameri- 
can people. Our domestic troubles can be settled 
by ourselves, by the exercise of that enlightened and 
liberal patriotism which has ever characterised Ame- 
ricans. We have difficulties incident to our relations 
with a foreign power to adjust. 

‘“‘At this moment we are threatened with a war by. 
the most powerful nation of Europe.. What is the 
precise state of negotiation at this time between Eng- 
land and America, I am not informed; and if I were, 
it might not be proper in me to disclose it. So far 
as I can understand the subject, it does appear to 
me that the American government has assumed the 
true position of tate and national honor—a posi- 
tion she must and will maintain. (Cheers.) 

“Our policy as a nation is to cultivate peace. It 
is the path which conducts to.prosperity and true 
glory; and [ trust that both councils of both nations 
will be influeaced by wisdom; and under the guidance 
of an all-wise Providence, we shall escape that great- 
est of calamities—war. Yet, if that great, powerful 
and proud nation shall not take her councils from 
wisdom or draw lessons from experience, but insist 
upon demands inconsistent with our national honor, 





rely upon it, gentlemen, I will, in the expression of 
my Own opinion in your councils, but echo the senti- 
ment of this nation, (I know of Kentucky) when I 
say, war, with all its horrors, before national dishonor! 
[Loud and repeated cheering.} When this crisis ar- 
rives, need I ask where will be found Kentucky? I an- 
swer for her, she will be on the side of our common 
country; once more and again maintaining the glory 
and independence of the United States. {Plaudits.} 
Ah! and where will be old Nelson? She again will 
send forth her gallant sons, to pour out their life’s 
blood on the battle-field. Other Dunns and Murrays 
will be found in her borders, to offer their lives, a 


willing sacrifice in the cause of freedom.” [Great 
cheering. | 


Secretary or tHE Navy. The National Intelli- 
gencer contains the following extract from a work 
of Judge Upshur, touching the one term principle: 

“The re-eligibility of the president from term to 
term, is the necessary source of numberless abuses. 
The fact that the same president may be elected, not 
for a second term only, but for a third, or fourth, or 
twentieth, will ere long suggest to him the most cor- 
rupting uses of his powers, in order to secure that 
object. At present there is no danger of this.. Pre- 
sidents. are now made, not by the free suffrages of 
the people, but by party management; and there are. 
always more than one in the successful party who 
are looking to their own turn in the presidential of- 
fice. It is too early yet for a monopoly of that high 
honor; but the time will come when the actual in- 
cumbent will find means to buy off opposition, and 
to ensure a continuance in office, by prostituting the 
trusts which belong to it. This is so obviously 
within the natural course of things, that it may well 
excite our surprise that the convention should have 
left the public liberty wholly unguarded at so assail- 
able a point. [t is surely a plain dictate of wisdom, 
and a necessary provision in every free government, 
that there should be some definite limit to the dura- 
tion of executive power in the same hands. We 
cannot hope to be free from the corruptions which 
result from an.abuse of presidential power and pa- 
tronage, until that officer shall be eligible only for 
one term—a long term, if you please—and until he 
shall be rendered more easily and directly responsi- 
ble to the power which appoints him.” 


——— 


CONSUL. Francis J. Grund, esq. of Philadelphia, 
United States consul for Bremen, and lady, sailed 
from New York -for Liverpool, in the Garrick, on 
Monday. 





SEIZURE. The Sandusky Clarion states that E. 
H. Haines, collector of that port, seized on the 2d 
inst. at that place, 24 guns, nicely boxed up, which 
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were supposed to have been destined to aid in the’ 


_A SUIT is now before the United States circuit 
court sitting at Philadelphia, ee Reeside, the 
mail contractor, is plaintiff and the United States are 
defendant, involving a-claim over $300,000. 7 


THE STATUE OF WASHINGTON, has been 
removed, by Captain Easby, from the navy yard, 
where it has been since its arrival from Italy, to the 
rotunda in the capitol. It weighs about fourteen 
po Sag was raised from the ground to the level of 
the floor of the rotunda—a height of twenty-six feet— 
in twenty-five minutes, and placed on the way which 
had been pr for it. Capt. E. tenders his thanks 
to William Waters, the boatswain attached to the 
my pate for the aid he voluntarily rendered in the 
bo ceria oe ie to oc height. oe 

rep re) shears and the necessary tackle 
were under his immediate direction. 

SARCOPHAGUS OF WM. HENRY HARRI- 
SON. A very beautiful and appropriate structure 
has been sent from Washington to North Bend, for 


the purpose of enclosing the remains of the lamented | 


Harrison. lt is the workmanship and donation of 
Mr. L. O. Cook, a worthy and ingenious cabinet ma- 
ker, of the city of Washington. It was mistaken as 
it would certainly be by almost any person, for natural 
marble of a superior quality—but we learn by a com- 
munication from T. D. Jones, that by a newly dis- 
covered art, comminuted marble or other rock may 
be incorporated in a cement in a state of fusion and 
moulded into any shape, assuming an appearance 
corresponding to the color or colors of the rocky 
material, and approaching in a gent degree, to the 
pean, firmness and strength of the native rock.— 
By this process was the sarcophagus referred to 
made, as also a case of similar materials enclosing it, 
of which Mr. Cook was the factor and the doner. 

THE LATE SECRETARY OF STATE. The 
funeral of the Hon. John Forsyth, which took place 
on the 23d, was attended by all the representatives of 
foreign governments now in Washington, by the 
heads of our executive departments, the general-in- 
chief of the army and many other officers of the go- 
vernment, civil and military, as well as many private 
citizens, The religious services were conducted by 
the Rev. Mr. Hawley and the Rev. Mr. Butler, of 
the Episcopal church. 


PRESIDENTIAL. The friends of General] Scott 
in Lancaster have had their adjourned meeting, and 
resolved to connect the names of Scott and Banks at 
the election in 1844—the former for the presidency, 
and the latter for the governorship of the state—one 
term and reform. [U. S. Gazette. 

The meeting of the friends of Mr. Van Buren, held 
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LUMBER TRADE. Wiskonsin appears to be 
coming into the market with her lumber as well as 
her lead. She has already sent to market a conside- 
rable amount of uce. Heretofore a] pro- 
portion of the lumber used at St. Louis, has been 
carried from Ohio, whence it had come from the 
head waters of the Alleghany. We see by the last 
St. Louis papers that-150,000 feet of plained lumber 
have reached there from the St. Croix, in Wiskonsin. 
It is said to be of first rate quality.  {[Cin. Gaz. 


—— 


THE ARMY. 
GENERAL ORDERS, No. 62. i 
Head-quarters of the Army, Adjutant General’s office, 
Washington, Oct. 14, 1841. 
Paymaster Elbert Herring, having failed to turn 
over a balance of public money in his hands for the 
payment of the troops, after the reiterated orders of 
the paymaster general ofthe: army, is, by direction 
of the president, hereby, dismissed from the public 
service. By command of Maj. Gen. Scott: 
7 W. W. BABLISS, ass't adj't gen. 


GENERAL ORDERS, No. 64. 
Head-quarters of the Army, Adjutant Generals office, 


wo) 
Weve. is Oct. 19, 1841. 

The following regulation has been received from 
the department of war, and is published for the guid- 
ance of ali concerned: 

‘‘Paragraph 1,103, general regulation for the army, 
will be so construed as to embrace soldiers tempora- 
rily placed in private hospitals, by competent autho- 





| 


| 
} 





ty. 

‘‘Upon the recommendation of the senior surgeon 
of any post or detachment, approved by the com- 
manding officer, diseased soldiers may be placed tem- 
porarily in hospitals, provided that the charges of 
each shall not exceed the commutation for rations 
allowed by paragraph 1,103, general regulations. 

J. C. SPENCER.” 

*“‘ Department of war, Oct. 15, 1841. 

By commard of Major General Scott: 
W. W.S. BLISS, ass’t adj’t gen. 


Movement or Troops. Several companies of 
United States troops arrived at New Orleans on the 
i6th ult. from Jefferson barracks, St. Louis. They 
were destined for Florida. 

The steamboat Little Rock, arrived at New Orleans 
on Friday, 15th inst. from Arkansas, with about 500 


on Monday evening, at Holahan’s, was numerously men for Florida. ‘The following is a list of the offi- 
attended. John Horn was called to the chair, a com-' cers: lieut. col. J. Garland, commanding, major T. 
mittee was appointed, who reported resolutions fa-| Staniford, Ist lt. M.C. M. Hammond, adjutant, assis- 


vorable to Mr. Van Buren, and expressive of the ap- 
probation entertained by the democracy of Philadel- 
phia, relative to the course pursued by his adminis- 
tration. The committee also reported a resolution 
against any present nomination for the presidency, and 
against any action in regard to that subject. A sub- 
stitute for these resolutions was offered, which, after 
some debate, was postponed, together with the report 
of the committee. A resolution was then adopted, 
expressive of the undiminished confidence of the de- 
mocratic party in Mr. Van Buren, but deeming it in- 
ient at this early day to take any action as to 


expedi 
the next presidency. [ Pennsylvanian. 





COMMERCE. The registered, enrolled and li- 








censed tonnage of vessels in the United States was, 
in 1815, 1,368,127 tons. 

In 1818, it had sunk to 1,225,184; it suffered occa- 
sional fluctuations, but generally rose, so that in 1840, 
it was 2,180,764. 

The whole number of vessels built in the United | 
States, the year ending September, 1840, was 871, | 
amounting to 118,309 tons. 

Of these Maine built 181 vessels, of 38,936 ton- 
nage; Massachusetts 113, of 17,811 tonnage; New 
Jersey 109, of 6,791 tonnage; Pennsylvania 163, of 
8,135 tonnage; Maryland 111, of 11,736 tonnage. 

Maine built large vesseis, viz: 50 ships, 56 prigs 
and 75 schooners; while Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, built a greater propor- 
tion of sloops. 

Pennsylvania built 6 ships and 78 sloops—Ohio 
built 25 steamers. 

In the year closing with September 30, 1840, Loui- 





siana exported $34,236,936, and New York exported 
$31,264,080. . 


tant surgeon B. W. Woods, assistant surgeon H. H. 
Sheiner, brevet major Wm. M. Graham, captain G. 
A. McCall, captain C. H. Larnard, Ist lieutenant B. 
Alvord, Ist lieutenant H. Prince, Ist lieutenant C. 
Hoskins, A. A. Q. M. Ist lieutenant R. M. Cochrane, 
2d lieutenant J. H. Gore, 2d lieutenant E. G. Elliot, 
2d lieutenant S. Smith, 2d lieutenant G. O. Haller, 
2d lieutenant H. D. Wallen. 

We understand that the steamboats Sarah Ann, 
Mungo Park and Osage, have been chartered to trans- 
port the 5th regiment of infantry to Portsmouth, 
Ohio, whence they will proceed to the posts assigned 
them in general orders. They are to leave to-mor- 
row (19th) from Jefferson barracks. There are, in 
all, about 800 men. [ St. Louis New Era. 


Littte Rock, Arkansas, October 6. Thesteamer 
Little Rock arrived September 30th, having on board 
the fourth regiment of infantry, seven companies, 
consisting of about seven hundred men and officers, 
also two or three distinguished Seminole chiefs, des- 
tined for Tampa Bay, Florida—Lieutenant Colonel 
Garland first, and Brevet Major Graham second in 
command. The troops were in good health and spi- 
rits. 


Fioripa. A writer from East Florida, October 20, 
says: ‘The glad tidings have at length come to hand 
that Tiger ‘Tail’s brother, E-noc-tho-la-math-la, has 
come into Tampa Bay, and reports that Tiger Tail 
is on his way in, with the most of his people or band. 
Should he come in, and there canrot now be a possi- 
bility of a doubt but he will, it will be glorious in- 
deed, for the settlements will be immediately reliev- 
ed from these infernal savages, and it will narrow 
down the line of operation to but a short space com- 
paratively, the everglades. 





‘Louisiana imported $10,673,190, and New York| Six companies of dragoons are to leave Flor; 
imported $60,440,750. $10, = sie he mighi “Sieg | forts s Jesup and Towson, on the Arkansas tone 
The whole exports of the United States were— ‘Their move will be immediately. A company of th, ; 

Domestic $113, il 124 infantry relieves the company of dragoons atT ° 

Foreign 18,190,312 : aes — sang: Hypa com of the same regimen; 
- ——— $132,085, jeves com dragoons stati 

The whole imports of the United Biates” . | Moniae.” sake ee wort 

were 107,141,519 Troors ror Fronma. Lieuts. Arden, Guisse ang 

Difference 25,944,427 Page, and Surgeon Elwers, with 140 troops of th 


7th infantry, left in the steamer Forester for Flopia : 
They arrived yesterday in the ship Samarang fo, 
New York. [Savannah Republican, 


THE NAVY. 
The U. S. ship Concord was at Pernambuco, ge, 
18th, 1841. his: 


The U. S. sloop of war Decatur, Commander Og. 
den, arrived at Buenos Ayres, July 29, from Rio J;. 
neiro and Montevideo. 


Navat Courts. 
inquiry and one court martial, being ordered. 

A court. of inquiry is ordered at New York to in. 
vestigate the disastrous accident on board the U, g 
steamer Fulton, by the bursting of one of the rimed 
out guns, which caused the death of two seamen and 
wounded several others. 

Another court of inquiry, of which Commodore 
Stewart is to be president, and Captains Biddle anq 
Read members, is to be held in Philadelphia, to jp. 

uire into the circumstances under which Captain 
olton, of the U. 8. ship Brandywine, returned from 
the Mediterranean. 

A general court martial is ordered at Washington 
of which Commodore Kennedy is president, for the 
trial of-such officers as shall be brought before then, 

[New York American. 


The U. S. ship of the line Delaware was to have sail. 
ed on Tuesday from Hampton roads for the Braziliag 
station. The following is a list of her officers: 

Commodore Charles Morris. 

Captain, Charles S. McCauly. 

Commander, D. G. Fa t. 

Lieutenants—James P. Wilson, Samuel Baron, 
Charles C. Turner, Wm. McBlair, Steven C. Rowan, 
Cicero Price, O. H. Berryman, Fabius Stanley. 

Fleet surgeon, G. R. B. Horner. 

Purser, Edward N. Cox. 

Chaplain, Charles Henry Alden. 

Commodore’s secr’y, Geo. W. Lippitt. 

Act’g masters, Wm. T. Smith, Benjamin S. Gantt. 

Prof. of mathematies, W. B. Benedict. 

Passed assistant surgeon, Charles Hassler. 

Assistant surgeons, J. Howard Smith, Stephen A. 
McCreey. 

Passed midshipmen, Wm. H. Macomb, M. B. 
Woolsey. 

Boatswain, Edward Crocker. Gunner, Thomas 
Robinson. Carpenter, Francis Sagee. 

Commodore’s clerk, Wm. B. Morris. 

Captain’s clerk, D. St. Leon Porter. 

Midshipmen—Wnm. B. Fitzgerald, Wm. A. Henry, 
Robert H. Getty, Edward C. Stiles, Jas. H. Spotts, 
W. H. Jameson, Tenant McLanahan. Act’g mid- 
shipmen—Edward C. Pasteur, Richard L. Law, Jona- 
than H. Carter, J. J. McCook, John R. Parker, W. 
H. Fauntleroy, Peter Kemble, T. W. Broadhead, 
Charles W. Aby, Wm. Gibson, Jesse M. Smith, 
James B. McCarthy, W. D. Austin, John Wilkes, 
Jr., Jefferson Maury, Albert Allmand, Thomas C. 
Harris, Wm. Mitchell, P. G. Watmough. : 

Sailmaker, Thomas J. Boyce. Ass’t purser, M. 
De Mureia. 

Captain marines, Alvin Edson. 
W. A. P. Maddox, Wm B. Slack. 

Passengers—Surgeon Charles C. Spencer, and 
lieutenant Charles Hunter. 


Lieut. marines, 


THE souTH sEA squapRon. A letter from acorres 
ondent of the Baltimore Republican, writes from 
leis (Peru) 2ist June, that “the U. 8, ship York- 
town, captain Aulick, sailed hence about four weeks 
since, for the Marquesas, Society and Friendly islands 
and New Zealand; she will probably return here 
about six months. 
The U. S. ship “Dale,” capt. Charles Gaunt, 8 
here; her destined cruizing ground is up and down 
this coast. ; 
The St. Louis is on a cruize to the Sandwich Is 
lands; and is expected to go home soon after her re 
turn here. 
The schooner Shark is daily looked for, from the 
leeward coast. Her commander (Biglow) is expe 
ted to return home in the frigate; in which event, 
lieut. Carpender, 1st of the Constitution, will take 
command of the schooner. ; ‘ 
The store ship Relief, Lieut. Com’g Nicholas, is 
lying here. Ail the naval stores lately in depot 0” 





shore at Callao, have been removed on board of her. 








We hear of two naval courts of, | 
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sloop of war Decatur, capt. Henry V. 

at Buenos Ayres on the 29th July. 

eld, Com. Tattnall, arrived at Gibraltar 
sort, after encountering the hea e of 

at an i 5th insts. during which Las wie 

obliged to throw their cannon overboard, and lost 

their boats and anchor, arrived at the navy yard, 


Fiorma sqvapron. Advices from Key West, to 
the 16th instant, furnish the following information 
respecting the gallant little sd adron under Commo- 
dore McLaughlin, which has been despatched to Flo- 
rida, to co-operate with the army against the Indians. 
The service in which they are engaged is an arduous 
one, and will be performed in a manner worthy of 
the character for bravery, zeal and intelligence 
which marks the commodore and his associates in 


i The U. 8. schr. Phenix, Lieut. Comd’t Noland, ar- 
rived at Indian Key on the evening of the 6th inst. 
after a ee of 13 days, and found there 
U. 8.schooners Wave, Van Buren and Otsego. 

On the 7th, Lieut. Noland Jeft the Phenix, to take 
command of the barges, and was succeeded in the 
comand of the Phenix by lieut. comd’t C. R. P. 
Rodgers. During the day Commodore McLaughlin 
arrived at Indian Key, in the Flirt, and ordered the 
Phenix immediately to Key West, 70 miles distant. 
The pilot thought he would attempt to make the run 
atnight, as the wind was fair; and the consequence 
was, that in the mid-watch the vessel struck on 
Washerwoman shoal, off Key Sugarloaf, about 12 





miles from Key West. She thumped and scraped | 
violently for abeut eight hours, in a fresh gale and 
rough'sea, and it was expected that she would go to | 
pieces. Lieut. Rodgers and his officers displayed | 
great coolness and skill, and by their exertions suc-! 
ceeded in getting her off before assistance arrived.— 
Fortunately the schooner was not materially injured, 
having lost a partof her false keel and had some 
slight damage done to the rudder. 

Acting Lieut, Barney and Assist. Surgeon Brough- 
ton have been transferred from the Phenix; the for- 
mer to the Madison and the latter to the Wave. 

Extract of a letter from an officer on board the 
Phenix, at Key West: 

“An expedition has started for the everglades since 
our arrival here; but this is merely prelusive to the 
grand expedition, for whieh all hands are preparing, 
and which it is expected will result in the capture of 
Sam Jones and the termination of the war. 


Deatu. Captain Joseph Whitney, long and well 
known as a steamboat commander on Lake Ontario, 
died at Lewiston on the 11th instant. Capt. W. en- 
lered the navy early, and was in the Dartmoor pri- 
son during the war. After his release he was with 
Commodore Warrington in the Peacock when she 
captured the Epervier. He was a good seaman and 
ai honest man. When his death was announced the 
vessels on both sides of the Niagara river and at Buf- 
falo displayed their colors at half-mast in honor of 
his character and memory. 


_—— 











STATES OF THE UNION. 
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MAINE. 

ConstiTUTIONAL AMENDMENT. The people of this 
‘late at their late election decided against altering 
their constitution so as to elect their governor bien- 
hially, ayes 8,998, nays 26,851; and in favor of the 
“hange limiting the number of representives to 151, 
ayes 23,217, nays 6,615. 


VERMONT. 
ae LecisLaTuRE commenced its session on the 
Ist instant. The-following officers were elected in 
i¢ house of representatives: hon. Carlos Coolidge, 
Seaker; F, FP, Merril, clerk; Ambrose L. Brown, 
“sistant clerk, and Oel Billings, engrossing clerk. 


iuReriow, The official returns as ascertained by 
verse Slature show that for governor 47,942 votes 
‘te cast, of which there were for 


Charles Paine, (whig) 23,353 
Nathan Smilie, (Van Buren) 21,302 
Titus Hutchinson, (abolition) 3,039 
Scattering 284 


or lieutenant governor 47,974 votes were cast, of 





hich there were for 


ee 
— 


bal R, Ranney 23,776 
Edward D. Barber 21,331 
Alvah Sabin 2,801 
Scattering 66 


For treasurer there were 48,027 votes polled, of 
which there were for 


John Spauldi 23,942 
Daniel Baldwin 21,345 
Harry Hale 2,722 
Scattering 18 


The returns from four towns were rejected on ac- 
count of illegality. 

None of the candidates voted for having a majority 
of the whole number of ballots, the joint assembly on 
Friday proceeded to an election for the officers above 
named, with the following result: 


For governor—Charles Paine, (whig) 146—elected. 


Nathan Smilie, (V. B.) 95 
Scattering 13 

For lieut. gov.— W.. R. Ranney, xf Whig) 151—elected.., 
E. D. Barber,(V.B.) 95 
Scattering 8 

For treasurer—J. Spaulding, (whig) 155—elected. 
D. Balding, (V. B.) 95 
H. Hale 3 


Tue Croean case. In the house, on Thursday, 
the following preamble and resolution were laid on 
the table: 

Wuereas a violent infringement has been made 
on the right and sovereignty of this state, by a foreign 
power, exercising dominion in the neighboring pro- 
vince of Canada, by the seizure and unlawful impri- 
sonment of one of its citizens; with a view of insti- 
tuting immediate inquiry into the cause of such force 
and imprisonment. 


Resolved by the house of representatives, the senate con- 
curring therein, That a committee of members 
of the house, and members of the senate be ap- 
pointed, whose duty it shall be to inquire into the 
late violent procedure of the British authorities in 
the province of Canada, in forcibly seizing within 
this state, and conveying beyond the jurisdiction of 
the same, and of the United States, col. James W. 
ve an American citizen, depriving him of per- 
sonal liberty, and incarcerating him in a dungeon in 
Montreal, and that said committee be authorised to 
send for any person or papers which may aid them in 
their investigation, and that they make report of their 
doings as soon as pussible. 








NEW JERSEY. 

Tue LecisLature met at Trenton on the 26th. 
Parties in the senate (council) being equal, they 
agreed to divide the offiers and Joun Cassapy, (V. B.) 
was chosen president, and Rosert E. Horner, (W.) 
secretary. 

In the house of assembly the whigs elected all their 
officers by a majority of 11 or 12, viz:—Joun Emtey, 
of Burlington, speaker, and Samvex Prior, of Salem, 
clerk. 


ELection returns. There are six counties of the 
state in which the majorities are so decided that at 
the late election no regular opposition was made 
therein—and in the remaining counties there was a 
falling off of votes from both parties. We subjoin 
the returns of the contested counties as compared 


with the presidential vote in 1840. 
1841. November, 1840. 
Whig. V. B. Whig. ce 
Middlesex 1,663 1,578 2,114 1,683 
Essex 2,942 2,328 4,636 2,832 
Gloucester 1,542 1,553 2,338 1,773 
Mercer 1,536 1,456 2,022 1,494 
Salem 1,347 1,380 1,582 1,302 
Passaic 846 899 1,362 962 
Hudson 537 394 732 501 
Somerset 1,373 1,233 1,721 1,345 
Monmouth 2,464 2,950 2,953 2,880 
Washington 2,500 2,092 3,417 2,905 
Morris 2,195 ~ 2,056 2,509 2,150 


Cumberland 1,141 1,053 1,497 1,190 
20,086 18,972 26,883 20,517 


ed 


MARYLAND. 

Tus Murrary Convention recently held at Fre- 
derick was attended by delegates from forty-three 
companies in full uniform, making an imposing dis- 

lay. 
. Major general Grorece H. Srevarr, of Baltimore, 
presided, assisted by ten vice presidents. The Fre- 
derick papers contains the proceedings of the con- 
vention. One of the resolutions adopted was that 
ah encampment should be held, to commence on the 
16th of May next. The place for holding it was a 
int which required sixteen ballottings to decide— 
Helton finally obtained 26 votes, Frederick had 
13 and Washington 16. 











VOTE FOR GOVERNOR. 


AR ee AB 

Sa 

COUNTIES. : 3 és : 

1 ia 
Allegany 1,635 1,089 672 988 
Anne Arundel 1,106 1,364 1,261 1,173 
Annapolis 11 112 49146 14d. 


Baltimore city 6,386 7,435 6,191 6,074 
Baltimore county 1,404 2,318 1,477 2,452 


Calvert 436 353 427 344 
Caroline 605 551 583 577 
Carroll 1,444 1,618 1,337 1,646 
Cecil 1,188 1,295 1,251 1,354 
Charles 613 430 715 | 510 
Dorchester 1,142 816 1,ii3 fd 
Frederick 2,583 2,789 2,932 ° 25 

Harford 1,114 1,160 1,118 1,256 
Kent 597 486 530 544 
Montgomery 909 730 832 TA2 


Prince George’s 835 “625 776 684 
Queen Anne’s 702 716 641 686 











Somerset 1,134 802 1,042 922 
St. Mary’s 743 450 794 459 
Talbot 683 776 598 732 
Washington 2,196 2,346 1,966 2,226 
Worcester 1,284 698 1,207 828 
28,320 28,959 27,409 27,720 

28,320 27,409 

Thomas’ majority 639 Grason’s maj. 311 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES, DE~ 
CEMBER SESSION, 184]. 


Allegany county. 
*William V. Buskirk (William Shaw. 
*John M. Buchanan 
Anne Arundel county. 
*James S. Owens *John S. -Sellman 
*Tristram 8. Dorsey *Edward Hammond. 
Annapolis city. 





John Johnson. 
Baltimore city. 
*John C. Legrand *Francis Gallagher 
*Benjamin C. Presstman | *William M. Starr. 
*John J. Graves ’ 
Baltimore county. 
*Joseph Walker *Marcus R. Hook 
*Thomas C. Risteau *T. B. W. Randall. 
*Philip Poultney 
Calvert county. 
Uriah Laveille James S. Morsell, jr. 
Nathaniel Duke 
Caroline county. 








John Nichols | William H. Downes. 
Samuel Culbreth, (Ind.) 
Cecil county. 

*William Knight *Amor T. Forward. 
*John Owens 

Charles county. 
John Mathews Peter W. Crane. 
George Brent 

Carrol! county. 
*Jacob Powder, jr. *Daniel Stull 
*John B. Boyle *Francis.F. Davis. 

Dorchester county. 

Joseph Nicolas Levin Richardson 


William K. Traverse J. R. Ecleston. 


Frederick county. 
*J. H. Simmons *Daniel 8. Biser 
*Cornelius Staley *James M. Schley. 


*John W. Geyer sed 
- Harford county. 





*Samuel Sutton *Henry H. Johns 
*Thomas Hope *Charles D. Bouldin. 
. Kent county. 
Rasin M. Gale Samuel M. Sutton. 
James H. Gale 
Montgomery county. 
John W. Darby om Yobn Braddock, jr. 
Thomas Gittings John C. Gott. 
Prince George’s county. 
J. M. S. Maceubbin William H. Tuck 
Samuel Hamilton John H. Bayne. 
Queen Anne’s county. 
*R. H. Carmichael *Valentine Bryan. 
One tie. 


St. Mary’s coanty. 
J. M. 8. Causin James R. Hopewell. 
James D. Sutton 

Somerset county. 





Joshua R. Handy Thomas W. Stone 
John I. Dashiell Samuel S. Boggs. 

: Talbot county, 
*William B. Willis *William W. Lowe. 
*George W. Sherwood 
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Washington county. 


*Joseph Hollman *Jervis Spencer. 
*Jacob H. Grove. 


**Samuel Lyday q 
Worcester county. 
Little Dennis James Powell 


Levi Cathel Edwin Forman. 
Those marked with a * are Van Buren men. 








Whig majority 41 Opposition majority 6 
GEORGIA. 

Exection. The Augusta Constitutionalist has re- 
ceived the returns from all the counties in the state, 
which exhibit the following result: 

McDonald, (Van Buren) 


36,599 
Dawsen, (whig) 


32,483 





uantities are raised in and near Bloomingville in the 
ormer county. Mr. Martin, late of Alabama, now 
residing about two miles from Rockford, recently cut 
a leaf from one of his stalks measuring three feet in 
length by two in breadth. Most of the farmers in 
the above mentioned counties have engaged in the 
cultivation of this crop. From two to ten acres is 








ITULATION. the quantity of land appropriated by those who raise 
oe gaan, 1841. it ty its culture. So “et tt has produced from one 
—. ee A | thousand five aren to two pes aneny nit hundred 
Counties. hie. ition. hig. Opposition unds to the acre. e nett profits on each acre are 
-Allegan hd — " 9 caibuladel at from seventy to one hundred dollars. 
‘Abnepolis cit 1 0 1 0 Much of the tobacco raised in these counties has 
Anne Arenal 4 0 0 4 been already harvested and is now drying under sheds 
Baltimore city 0 5 0 5 which have been erected for that pu . With 
Baltimore county 0 5 0 5 regard to our soil as adapted to its cultivation, both 
Calvert 3 0 3 0 are declared to be as suitable as any portion of the 
Caroline 3 0 3 0 union. It grows luxuriantly as may be readily in- 
Carroll 0 4 0 4 ferred from the size of the leaf to which we have 
Cecil 3 0 0 3 alluded. Southern men engaged in the cultivation 
Charles 3 0 3 0 of this tobacco say that our soil and climate are de- 
Dorchester 4 0 4 0 cidedly favorable to its growth. With regard to its 
Frederick §.. 0 0 5 uality it may be considered good to say the least. 
‘Harford 2 2 0 4 Chane have already been manufactured from it, and 
Kent 3 0 3 0 a friend of ours who is both a lover and judge of the 
Montgomery 4 0 4 0 weed, says they are superior to the common Ameri- 
Prince George’s 4 0 4 0 can article. We anticipate with no small degree of 
Queen Anne’s 3 0 0 ow pride, the time when we shall add tobacco to our 
- Somerset 4 0 4 0 “Chicago market.” 
St. Mary’s 3 0 3 0 SR RRA RR PELL ELE RTE BT BP LSI A AGP PE SESE 
a : : : 3 |HOME INDUSTRY CONVENTION 
Washington 4 0 0 4 4 “4 
aera - je = tos Fripay, Ocrosper 15, 1841. We have already 
60 19 37 4l given an account of the first days proceedings of this 
19 35 important convention—twelve states and one terri- 


tory were represented. General James Tallmadge 
was chosen president, governor Mahlon Dickerson, 
of New Jersey, J. Brewster, of Connecticut, judge 
Harwood, of Maryland, and George Field, of Florida, 
vice presidents, with Loring D. Chapin, of New 
York, Melvin Copeland, of Connecticut, and L. A. 
Sykes, of New Jersey, secretaries. A committee of 
business, consisting of one delegate from each state 
and territory,represented, was appointed, consisting 
of Messrs. C. C. Haven, of New York, Rankin, of 





Majority for McDonald 
Van Buren gain as compared with the elec- 
tion in October, 1840 ’ 
As compared with the election in November 12,416 
As compared with the election in January 8,816 
The Van Buren majority in the legislature will be 
44. The vote is probably as large as was ever poll- 
ed in Georgia, 70,000, though in nine counties we 
have only the majorities given. The largest vote 
ever polled in the state before was at the congres- 
sional election last fall, and it then amounted to a 


4,116 


New Jersey, Kellog, of Connecticut, Johnson, of D. 
C. Choate, of Michigan, Fisher, of Virginia, Robin- 


8.916 son, of Indiana, Rhodes, of Rhode Island, Rogers, of 
Florida, Giddings, of Ohio, White, of Tennessee, 


Idis, of Vermont, Ide, of New Hampshire, and 
Wethered, of Maryland. 

After transacting some further preliminary business, 
the convention adjourned to 4 o’clock P. M. 


Four o’crock, P. M. The following resolution pro- 


posed by Mr. J. Blunt, of New York, now came up 
for consideration: 





little over 75,000. 
OHIO. 

Stave case. Two colored men were arrested 
yesterday by officer Watt on a warrant issued by Jus- 
tice Hoadley, as runaway slaves, on the complaint of 
a man from Louisiana. The negroes were commit- 
ted to jail, and-were this forenoon brought before | 
Judges Whittlesey and Barbour, for examination.— 
Counsel for the claimant, Messrs. Payne & Wilson 
and H. Foote. On the part of the colored men, 
Messrs. Bolton, J. A. Foot, Welles, Stetson and Ster- 
ling. Atthe instance of the counsel for the negroes, 
the examination was postponed for two weeks to en- 
able them to procure testimony from the state of N. 
York that they were freemen. The black law of 
Ohio requires that the suspected slave shall give bail 
in case of the continuance of his examination in the 
sum of $1,000 or stand committed. The negroes, 
unable to give the bail required, were committed to 
jail. 

: One of the arrested, an active, light mulatto boy, 
we learn was decoyed here from Buffalo, for the pur- 
am of preventing his right to a jury trial under the 
umane laws of New York. The men and means 
employed to decoy the lad may be spoken of hereaf- 
ter. [Cleveland Herald, of Sept. 3. 


ILLINOIS. 

Topacco. It will be seen by the annexed articles 
from the Chicago American, that a new section of 
country is beginning to be devoted to the cultivation 
of tobacco: 

We congratulate our citizens upon the great ac- 
cession to our resources just beginning to develop 
itself. Our readers generally, we presume, are not 
aware that tobacco is now grown to a considerable 
extent in northern Illinois. This, we believe, is its 
second season. The counties of Winnebago and Ogle 
have the credit of adding tobacco to the other great 
staples of the northern portion of the state. Large 








*A tie for the third member. 


Resolved, That this convention now constitute it- 
self “The Home League, for the promotion of Ame- 
rican industry and reciprocal commerce.” 

Which resolution was considered and adopted. 

Ex-governor Dudley, of North Carolina, Professor 
Goddard, of R. Island, Messrs. Rogers, of Georgia, 
and Dwight, of Conn. were severally introduced to, 
and invited to take seats in the convention. 

The committee on business, through its chairman, 
submitted the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That whereas the war of 1812, and the 
policy and legislation of the government of the U. 
States until 1832, have called into exercise numerous 
and extensive manufacturing establishments and af- 
forded salutary aid to agriculture and mechanical 
trades. Therefore. 

Resolved, That the members of this convention 
deem it a duty they owe to their fellow citizens of 
the United States, to call public attention to this im- 
portant subject, and believe that no better method 
can be adopted to accomplish this object speedily and 
permanently than by the organization of a society 
devoted to a unity of American interests and formed 
of associates from every state in the union. 

Resolved, That the primary object of this Home 
League will be to digest and recommend a national 
polity for the promotion of the general interests of 
agriculture, manufactures, commerce and finance, 
exercising a continuous influence for the benefit of 
the union, independant of sectional prejudices, aloof 
from trammels and free from vascillating and tem- 
porizing expedients. 

Resolved, That in the organization and proceed- 
ings of this league, no other influence is contemplat- 
ed than such as will rest on principles and arguments 
which may be approved by the people and sanetion- 
ed by congressional enactments. 

Resolved, ‘That labor, corporeal and mental, is con- 
servative of virtue and the origin of wealth; its in- 
terests should, therefore, be the prime object of le- 
gislation, while capital is competent to its own pro- 
tection in the strife of interests and needs little else 





than to be secured to its proprietors. No nation can 


EEE 


be great or prosperous where labor is either ai 


honorable, or wasted for want of objects upon w}; 

it can be bestowed, or meets with no adequate ich 
ward. : 7~ 
Resolved, That no independent nation should to) 

rate any other than a reciprocal commerce; }y; 4 
receive the surplus products of nations which refs 
ours in exchange is only another name for vassalace, 

Resolved, That a policy which favors the augmen. 
tation of our exports, encourages home labor in all 
its branches, according to the direction our Citizens 
may prefer to give it, and regulates or restricts jj). 
se wane so as to prevent, as much as possible the 

alance of trade being against us, is best calculated 
to secure a stable revenue to the government, a), 
promote the whole interests.of the country. ’ 

Resolved, That the establishment and preseryatio, 
of a sound currency can only be whoansted by a Steady 
security to domestic industry, and any system of oy;. 
rency not secured from violent change is liable {, 
paralyze industry, prostrate trade and confidence 
and subject the country to revulsions imminently 
dangerous to our welfare. 

Resolved, That the selfish, unjust and uncompro- 
mising policy of foreign governments, the more of. 
fensive by their professions of free trade, whilst tax. 
ing our leading exports with restrictions equivalent 
to prohibition, demands an immediate and permanent 
rebuke from the American people, and that a Home 
League upon the true principles of reciprocal cop. 
merce with foreign states and protection to our home 
industry, is the only conservative means of our mer. 
cantile and financial prosperity. 

Resolved, That as England is now agitated with the 
project of modifying her exclusive policy, and Prus. 
sia by her North German league has secured the in- 
dependence of her home manufactures without any 
injury, but on the contrary with a decided benefit to 
her agriculture, commerce and finance, and other 
countries, with a similar spirit, are resisting the de- 
ceptive pretentions of diplomatic agents, the present 
is an auspicious. period to insist‘on commercial reci- 
procity or retaliatory restrictions by which our labor 
may not be in vain, but will be sure of protection 
and prosperity, with the revenue of the government, 
on the basis of a liberal and permanent economy. 

Resolved, That the existing laws in regard to the 
revenue and the present tariff are not only defective 
in themselves, as well as in the mode of collecting 
the duties, but by the effect of the compromise act 
will soon become impracticable; that the provisions 
of that act coming into operation in July next will, 
by a change of valuation on imports, varying in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, not only be unjust, if 
not unconstitutional, but by encouraging frauds and 
neglecting countervailing restrictions will sacrifice 
the honest enterprise, industry and pecuniary re 
sources of the country. 

Resolved, That in any adjustment of the tariff for 
the purposes of revenue, due regard should be had to 
the protection of such articles as may render every 
portion of the country competent to supply its own 
wants from home resources in time of war as well as 
peace. . 

Resolved, That if a revenue for the economical 
support of government is to be the measure of protec: 
tive favor to our manufacturers and mechanics, Jus 
tice as well as policy demands that such a scale of 
duties be adopted as will not, by fostering an increas 
ed consumption of imported fabrics, favor foreign « 
bor, when by a higher scale, producing an equal re 
venue, our own industry may be aided without inj 
ry to any home interest. 

Resolved, That the adequate protection of the me 
chanical and manufacturing does not conflict with, 
but does essentially aid the agricultural and comme™ 
cial industry of the country. 

Resolved, That a committee of finance of one meir 
ber from each state be appointed to collect and gf 
burse the amount necessary to meet the expenses ° 
this convention. P 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to drat 
an address to the public from this convention. 

Which were read, discussed and adopted. 

The convention was addressed by Messrs. not 
Simpson and Haven of N. Y.; J. Brewster, a ze 
Kennedy, Dright and Copeland of Conn.; and Fish’ 
of Va. White of Tenn. and Aldisof Va. 

Adjourned to 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Sarurpay, Ocr. 16.. Mr. Blunt, from the wart 
tee on the organization of the Home League, 5 “ie 
the plan of a constitution, which, after some disc 
sion and modification, was adopted, as follows: sia 

Whereas, The agricultural, commercial, MF the 
facturing and financial interests of the people . ne 
United States, may be promoted by the accumu! oe 
and diffusion of facts in relation to them, by ae ng 
of an association extending through and embra the 
all classes and departments of society therefore, 





undersigned do adopt as follows: 
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CONSTITUTION. 

‘article Ist. This association shall be denominated 
«the Home League for the protection of American 
labor, and the promotion of reciprocal commerce.” 

Art. 2. Any person subscribing to this constitution 
and paying into its treasury.the sum of one dollar 
annually, or at any one time the sum of five dollars, 
shall be a asap nf this league, and entitled to all 
j efits and privi ; 
yeh 3. The Chasis ot the league shall be a presi- 
dent and four vice presidents, a corresponding and 
recording secretary, a treasurer, and a central com- 
mittee of twelve, to be chosen annually by the mem- 
pers as directed in the by-laws, and the presidents of 
the state branches shall be ex-officio vice presidents 
of the Home League. 

Art. 4. In each state the league shall form a cen- 
tral association to promote the objects of the league, 
with auxiliary branches in the principal towns and 
counties, and at each annual meeting delegates are 
to be appointed to attend at the annual meeting of 
the Home League. 

Art. 5. The stated annual meeting of the associa- 
tion shall be in the city of New York during the fair 
of the American Institute, when its officers and cen- 
tral committee shall be chosen by a majority of votes 

resent. 

Art. 6. By-laws for the government of the league 
shall be enacted by the respective associations for 
their own government. 

On motion, the following gentlemen were appoint- 
ed a committee to prepare an address to the people 
of the United States, viz: Messrs. Blunt, Haven and 
Travers, of New York, and W. B. Kinney, of New 
Jersey. 

On motion of Mr. Haven, the president of the con- 

vention was added. 
' Messrs. White, of Tennessee, Simpson, of New 
York, and Hubbard, of Connecticut, severally offered 
resolutions, which were debated, approved and re- 
ferred to the committee on an address. 

A committee of finance was appointed. 

A resolution was passed, requesting the public 
journals of this city and the whole country to pub- 
lish the proceedings of this convention. 


On motion, adjourned sine die. [N. Y. Tribune. 








ABOLITION OF SLAVERY.’ 





Our practice is to Register the leading speeches 
upon the principal topics of discussion in congress, 
so as to afford a fair views of both sides, whatever 
the question may be. Upon the question for rejecting 
petitions for the abolition of slavery, so warmly de- 
bated during the session of 1840, we selected and 
published the speech of Wixt1am Cost Jounson, esq. 
of Maryland, on the one side, fully intending to fol- 


low it with the speech of WiiiiaM Siape, esq. of 


Vermont, on the opposite side of the question—but 
the immense length of the latter speech occasioned 
us to postpone it from time to time, in order to give 
place to matter of immediate interest that continued 
to crowd upon our files, still expecting that we should 
shortly have more room. The presidential election 
and the political movement of the contending parties 
occupied almost the whole period from the termina- 
tion of that session of congress until the next session 
caught us; and, that was hardly disposed of before 


the extra session arrived—and now another regular 


session is on our heels. We are constrained to lop 


off some pages of both the commencement and con- 
clusion of Mr. Slade’s speech, not being so immedi- 


ately relavent to the question in hand, in order to en- 
able us to get it into the Register. 
we shiall be enabled to register this speech in the pre- 
sent and next numbers. 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM SLADE, 


In house of representatives, 18th and 20th January. 1840. 
POWER OF CONGRESS TO ABOLITION SLAVERY AND THE 


SLAVE TRADE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


I come now, Mr. Speaker, to a grave and impor- 
tant question, namely, that of the constitutional pow- 
erof congress to abolish slavery and the slave trade 
The right to adopt the 
rule before us, and thereby reject all petitions and 
other papers touching that subject, is claimed on the 
i I have asserted 
that it does exist, and I will now proceed to prove it. 

All power over this subject is derived from the 
grant of power in the constitution, which declares 
(sec. 8, art. 1) that “congress shall have power to 


in the District of Columbia. 


ground that no such power exists. 





By thus pruning 


exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever 
over such District (not exceeding ten miles square) 
as may, by cession of particular states, and the ac- 
ceptance of congress, become the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

What is the extent of the power of Jegislation here 
granted? 

In the first place, it is “exclusive.” There is no 
other concurrent jurisdiction. To the full extent of 
its power of legislation, whatever it may be, congress 
excludes all other legislation; so that the states to 
whose jurisdiction the territory forming the District 
originally belonged, have no more power to extend 
their legislation to it, than to the states of Georgia or 
Maine. - 

In the next place, it extends to ‘‘all cases whatso- 
ever.” No effort to find language granting all possi- 
ble power of legislation, could have selected terms 
more comprehensive than these. ‘All cases what- 
soever’’—embracing, of course, a range of objects as 
wide, and a power of acting on them as ample and 
extended as fall within the competency of any legis- 
lature. 

And this extent of the power of its legislation is 
in perfect accordance with the exclusiveness of the 
jurisdiction of congress over the territory. All other 
legislative authority being excluded, there arises 
an obvious necessity that that of congress should 
be complete; otherwise the people of the District 
would be left without a legislature, to the necessary 
and indispensable purposes of government. 

But further. Look at the sweeping language of 
the grant of power to legislate for this District, in 
contrast with the specific grants of power to legis- 
late for the country generally. In regard to the lat- 
ter, this government is one of specifically granted 
powers. Thus, for example, in the first sixteen 
clauses of the 8th section of the Ist article of the 
constitution, congress is authorised, among other 
things, to regulate commerce, to coin money, to es- 
tablish post offices and post roads, to declare war, 
to raise and support armies, and to provide and 
maintain a navy, &c. All the powers (including, of 
course, the power to pass laws necessary and proper 
for carrying these powers into execution) not thus 
specifically granted were reserved to the states, or to 
the people. 

Now, why was the language changed in the 17th 
clause of the 8th article, from-the specification, as 
in the previous sixteen clauses, of particular cases in 
which congress might legislate, to the general grant 
of power to legislate “in all cases whatsoever?” 
Why did not the 17th clause also specify the particu- 
lar cases in which congress might legislate for the 
District? No other answer can be given to this ques- 
tion than that it was intended to grant all legislative 
power—to make no exception—to leave nothing for 
the control, either of the people of the District, or 
of any other power; so that the great design of set- 
ting apart a separate District for the seat of the go- 
vernment of the United States might be fully an- 
swered—namely, that of having it subjected to the 
jurisdiction and control of no other power. 

But again. If the power of congress to legislate 
for the District is limited, who is to determine what 
the limitation shall be? Why exclude the subject of 
slavery rather than any other subject? If ‘all cases 
whatsoever’? mean only some cases, who is to deter- 
mine what those seme cases are? One may exclude 
slavery—another the matter of the currency—ano- 
ther the prohibition of lotteries—another the sup- 
pression of duelling—another of gambling, and ano- 
ther the power to punish crimes. Which is right? 
Who shall determine? Who can determine? 

Mr. Speaker, if we leave the plain intelligible 


ling quicksand, which will sink beneath us. 


my reasoning has failed to convince them, let me call 
their attention to the exposition given to this clause 
of the constitution by distinguished men at the time 
of its adoption. 


of the constitution. 


said: 


with it. 


its general supremacy.” 


of the power. 


convention, during its deliberations upon the ado 
tion of the constitution. 
must be good here on this subject. 








terms of the grant of power in this case, and resort 
to implication, we leave a solid rock for the tremb- 


But do any still doubt with regard to the complete- 
ness of the power of congress over this District? If 


Mr. Madison has been justly styled the father 
In the forty-third number of the 
Federalist, speaking of the clause in question, he 


“The indispensable necessity of complete authority 
at the seat of government carries its own evidence 
It is a power exercised by every legislature 
of the union—I might say, of the world—by virtue of 


“Complete” was the simple, significant, compre- 
hensive term used by Mr. Madison to express his idea 


Let me next turn to the debates in the Virginia 


Virginia authority, I think, 
On looking into 


these debates, I find that the clause of the constitu- 
tion now in question was. objected to by several lead- 
ing members of the convention, expressly on the 
ground of the unlimited extent of the power which 
it conferred on congress. Mr. Grayson said that 
‘after mature deliberation, he could not find that the 
ten miles square was to be looked upon even as 
part of a state; but to be totally independent of all, 
and subject to the exclusive legislation of yt 
Mr. Mason said “this clause gives an unlimited 
authority, in every possible case, within the Dis- 
trict.” Patrick Henry called it ‘unlimited, wnbound- 
ed authority.” 

Mr. Madison, who participated in the debate, ad- 
mitted the correctness of the construction to which 
I have referred, by replying to the argument against 
the adoption of the constitution, thus drawn from the 
“unlimited, unbounded authority” which it confer- 
red—that “‘there must be a particular cession by par- 
ticular states, of the District to congress; and the 
states may settle the terms of the cession,” and “may 
make what stipulation they please in it.” 

[have thus shown—from the express language of 
the constitution—from the necessary exclusiveness 
of the jurisdiction of congress—from the language 
of the grant of power in this case, in contrast with 
the other grants of power—from the absence of 
every thing from the constitution which can enable 
us to determine what exercise of legislative power, 
if any, shall be excepted from the grant in ques- 
tion—and from contemporaneous construction—that 
congress possess that constitutional power to abo- 
lish slavery and the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, let me show you what 
construction has since been put upon this grant by 
congress, by committees of congress, by members 
of congress from slaveholding states, by the people of 
this District, and by men now occupying the highest 
stations in this government. 

On the Ist of March, 1816, the house of represen- 
tatives, on motion of Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, pass- 
ed the following resolution: 

‘Resolved, That a committee be appointed to in- 
quire into. the existence of an inhuman and ille 
traffic in slaves, carried on in and through the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to report whether any, and 
what measures are necessary for putting a stop to the 
same.” 

This resolution, it will be observed, did not con- 
template the mere regulating of the slave trade, but the 
annihilation of it. Nobody can pretend that the ac- 
tion of congress which the resolution contemplated 
did not involve the whole question in slavery here— 
the power to abolish the slave trade manifestly includ- 
ing the power to abolish slavery. 

The committee appointed under this resolution 
were Messrs. Randolph and Kerr, of Virginia, Ma- 
ryatt, of S. Carolina, Goldsborough, of Maryland, and 
Hopkinson, of Pennsylvania. This committee, four 
of whom were from slaveholding states manifested 
their concurrence with the house in its acknowled 
ment of the power of congress over the subject of 
slavery by asking for authority to send for persons 
and papers, which the house granted. 

The committee on the 30th of April, reported sun- 
dry depositions taken by them, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. And here terminated the whole 
proceeding! Although Mr. Randolph, on offering the 
resolution, urged the necessity of immediate action, 
and declared that “if the business was declined by 
the house he would undertake it himself, and ferret 
out of their holes and corners the villians who car- 
ried it on,” yet “the business” was never prosecuted 
beyond the taking and reporting of the depositions; 
which depositions, by the way, are not now to be 
found on the files of this house. 

The zeal of Mr. Randolph and of the committee 
appears to have suddenly evaporated! They disco- 
vered that they were attacking the ‘patriarchal in- 
stitution,” and shaking what has since been called 
‘‘the corner stone of our republican edifice””—and de- 
sisted! But they showed, and the house showed, that 
they considered the power of congress over the sub- 
ject of slavery here to be as complete as over any 
other subject. 


On the 11th of January, 1827, the committee for 
the District of Columbia, by their chairman, Mr. 
Powell, of Virginia, said in a report to the house: 
“The congress of the United States has, by the con- 
stitution, exclusive jurisdiction over this District; and 
has the power upon this subject, (the imprisonment 
of free negroes as runaways and their sale into sla- 
very), as upon all other subjects of legislation to ex- 
ercise unlimited discretion.”” “Unlimited” was the 
very word used by Patrick Henry in the Virginia 
convention, to express his idea of the extent of the 
power. 

I come now to 9 still more distinet recognition of 
the power for which I contend. 
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“On the 9th of January, 1829, the house of repre- 
sentatives, on motion of Mr. Miner, of Pennsylvania, 


ailopted the following resolution: 


ia be instructed to in into the ex- 


of Columb 
pein of providing, by law, for the gradual abo- — 
ition o Savery wikia the District, in such man- 


c 
ner that the interest of no individual shall be injured 
the “Se 

TTtids veaGtialehs Wes passed by a vote of 114 to 66; 
and it is worthy of remark that, of those who voted 
in the affirmative, eleven were from the slave states, 
viz: one from Delaware, two from Maryland, three 
from Virginia, one from North Carolina, one from 
Tennessee, and three from Kentucky. 

On the 29th of January the committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia reported a bill eho. among 
other things, that no slave —, aac tab ~ 

; and that, upon such im ion, the 
pada should be free, a leaving the District within 
ten days. Of the committee of seven who thus re- 
cognized the power of congress over the subject of 
slavery here, here were four from slave states, viz: 
two from Virginia and two from Maryland. 

it further appears that, on the 20th of April, 1830, 
a similar bill was reported by Mr. Washington, of 
Maryland, chairman of the committee for the District 
of Columbia. 

In Apri}, 1836, Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina, 

2 of a committee on abolition, reported the 


following resolutions: 
Resolved, That congress possess no constitutional 
authority to interfere, in any way, with the institution 


of slavery in any of the states of this confederacy. 

“Resolved, That congress ought not to interfere, 
in any way, with slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia.” 

Here, again, the power to legislate on the subject 
of slavery here is clearly admitted, by the marked 
difference in the phraseology of the two resolutions; 
the first expressly declaring that congress have no 
constitutional power to interfere with slavery in the 
states, while the second merely declares that congress 
ought not to interfere in this District—omitting all 
reference to the constitution. 

In accordance with these proceedings, which show 
the recognition, by the house of representatives and 
its committees, of the power in question, is the pre- 
sentation, by members of congress from the slave 
states, of abolition memorials, viz: 

By Mr. Rhea, of Tennessee, January 14, 1822, from 
citizens of that state, for the gradual abolition of sla- 
very in ‘the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Saunders, of North Carolina, December 
13, 1824, from citizens of that state, praying for the 
gradual abolition of ‘slavery in the United States. 

By Mr. Barney, of Maryland, on the 11th of Fe- 
bruary, 1828, from citizens of Baltimore, for the abo- 
lition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. A. H. Shepperd, of North Carolina, March 
30, 1828, from citizens of that state, praying congress 
to take measures for the entire abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia; and 

By Mr. Washington, of Maryland, March 5, 1830, 
from inhabitants of the county of Frederick, in that 
state, for the same object. 

To these expressions of opinion by individual 
members of congress from slave states, I add that 
of Alexander Smyth, of Virginia, in the debate on 
the Missouri question, in January, 1820, in which he 
said: 

“Tfthe future freedom of the black is your real object, 
and nota mere pretence, why do you not begin here? 
Within the ten miles square you have undoubted 

er to exercise exclusive legislation. 

Produce a bill to emancipate the slaves in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or, if you prefer it, to emancipate 
those born hereafter.” 

From these recognitions of the power in question, I 
turn to admission of the power by the people of this 
District. 

In the year 1802, the grand jury of the county of 
Alexandria made a formal presentment of the slave 
trade as a “grievance.” Having described the trade 
with its horrible and heart-rending atrocities, they 
say: ‘‘We consider these grievances demanding legis- 
lative redress.” 

Let me stop a moment to consider the language of 
this presentment—“‘grievances!”” We have been told 
that slavery and the slave trade are no grievance, 
whose redress can be prayed for, because congress 
have no power over the subject. Not so thought the 

jury of Alexandria. And then, again, we 
are told that slavery and the slave trade are no srie- 
vance to the people of the north, because their inte- 
rests are not affected by them. How are the inte- 
resis of the grand jurors of Alexandria affected by 
what they presented as a grievance? It did not take 
away tacir property. It did not destroy their health, 
or endanger their lives. But it outragedtheir feelings, 





‘and therefore it was a “grievance.” It serge, gt 
a 


feelings of my constituents; and therefore it 
ievance to them. It isan outrage committed under 
e authority of the laws of congress, for which they 

share a responsibility; and therefore they ask for th 


t I have in my hand a still stronger expression 
on the subject from this District. It is a memorial 
earnestly praying for the abolition of slavery and the 
slave trade here, signed by more than eleven hundred 
citizens of the District, presented to co in 
1828—among the signers of which were chief justice 
Cranch, Judge Morsell and Gen. Van Ness, besides a 
large number of others of the most intelligent and re- 
spectable of the inhabitants of the District. And now, 
sir, listen to the expression of their opinion upon the 
power of congress. 

After describing in glowing language the horrors 
of the slave trade here, comparing it with the fo- 
sha. ge slave trade, denounced and pare as piracy, 
and speaking of ‘‘the reproach of inconsistency cast 
upon the free institutions established among us,” they 
say: 
‘*“We behold these scenes continually taking place 
among us, and lament our inability to prevent them. 
The people of this District, have within themselves, 
no means of legislative redress, and we therefore ap- 
pow to + pees honorable body, as the only one invested 

y the American constitution with the power to re- 
lieve us.” 

Two years after the presentation of this memorial, 
viz: January, 1830, the grand jury of the county of 
Washington expressed their conviction of the power 
of congress over this subject, in a communication 
addressed to the chairman of the committee for the 
District of Columbia, in which they gave an appalling 
description of the slave trade, and declared that “‘the 
inhuman practice is so shocking to the moral sense of 
the community, as to call loudly for the interposition 
of congress. 

Let me present you, Mr. Speaker, with the addi- 
tional testimony of two distinguished men, and I shall 
have done with the question of constitutional power. 
I refer to the declarations of the two highest officers 
of this government. 

In the United States senate, on the 1st of February, 
1820, in the debate on the Missouri question, Richard 
M. Johnson, of Kentucky, said: 

“In the District of Columbia, containing a pepu- 
lation of 30,000 souls and probably as many slaves 
as the whole territory of Missouri, the power of 
og, ha their emancipation rests with congress 
alone. y, then, this heart-rending sympathy for 
the slaves of Missouri, and this cold insensibility, this 
eternal apathy towards the slaves in the District of 
Columbia?” aa 

And now, I give you the testimony of the present 
chief magistrate of the United States, whom no one 
will suspect of a want of inclination to please the 
south by denying the constitutional power of congress 
over this subject, if it were possible to find even plau- 
sible reasons for such a denial. In aletter to acom- 
mittee of gentlemen in North Carolina, of the 6th of 
March, 1836, Mr. Van Buren said: 

“T would not, from the lights now before me, feel 
myself safe in pronouncing that congress does not 
possess the power of abolishing slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

This was Mr. Van Buren’s way of affirming the 
power of congress to abolish slavery here. 

Is the abolition of slavery within the competency of legis- 
lation. 

Having thus shown that the language of the grant 
of power to legislate for this District, necessarily, in 
the absence of express limitation extends to every 
possible ‘‘case”’ of legislation, and that this is in ac- 
cordance with ancient construction and modern prac- 
tice, I come to consider some objections which are 
urged against the exercise of the power. 

t is said that it is not competent for legislative 
power to abolish slavery; and that, inasmuch as the 
grant of power to congress must necessarily be li- 
mited to “cases” within the competency of legisla- 
tion, therefore the ‘‘all cases whatsoever” of the con- 


stitution, cannot be taken to embrace the ‘‘case” of 
slavery. 


Nolegislative power is, I admit, competent to do 
every thing. It cannot, for example act, by law, upon 
the consciences or the faith of men. It cannot compel 
or sanction the commission of crime. It cannot en- 
act that husbands shall not protect their wives, or that 
— shall not provide for their children, or that 
emale chastity shall be exposed to violation; and so 
of many other cases I might specify. It cannot pass 
such laws for the very same reason that it could not 
rightfully pass the laws by which slaves are holden 
here; and for the very reason why it is bound to re- 
peal them, namely, because such laws are contrary 


to the great law of nature, which no human legisla- 
tion may violate. 


But what is it to abolish slavery? Slavery, it 
should be remembered, is the mere creature of sta. 
tute, or positive law. It is unknown to the common 
law. “It is” (said Lord Mansfield, near seventy 
years ago, in the celebrated case of the negro go. 
merset, which every lawyer has, of course read)—«] 
is so odious that nothing can be suffered to su port it 
but positive law.” ‘What is it, then, to abolish slo. 
every? It is simply to re the positive laws which 
‘sustain it; to open the foul dungeon, locked by the 
key of unjust legislation, and permit the slave to 
walk forth, and breathe the pure, invigorating at. 
mosphere of the common law. It is to restore to its 
just efficacy the great fundamental law of naturq 
justice, on which the common law is founded—a Jay 
written upon every man’s conscience and in every 
man’s heart. 

This congress is called on to do by the petitions 
which we are now contriving means summarily to re. 
ject. It is by the statute laws of the United States, 
and by them alone, that men are made slaves in this 
District. The congress of the United States have 
passed laws repealing the law of eternal justice; and 
the petitioners ask us to repeal the repealing laws, 
and restore the law repealed to its full force and ef. 
ficacy. They ask us to remove the crushing weight 
we have placed upon the soul and body of the slave, 
and permit him to rise up and walk. They ask this 
in the name of justice. And are we to be told that 
we have no power to grant their request? Had we 
power to enact these laws? Where did we get it? If 
the constitution gave it—which I deny—does it not 
give us power to repeal them? Have we power to 
pass a law making men the property of their fellow 
men; and have we no power to pass a law restoring 
to them the ownership of themselves? 


Will any one talk of vested rights which we should 
thereby violate? I deny that there are, or ever can 
be, in justice, any vested rights in such a case. It 
has been said by a great statesman that ‘‘that is pro- 
perty which the law makes property.” If by this 
proposition is meant that what the law makes pro- 
perty is property, according to law, I do not, of 
course, deny it. This would be merely saying that 
law is law. But if it is intended to affirm that what 
the law makes property is rightfully and justly pro- 
perty, then I deny it utterly. The law may make 
the declaration; and the power of the state may en- 
force it, and the community may, of necessity, sub- 
mit; but, after all, it will be a mere law of force and 
not of right; unless, according to the philosophy of 
the infidel Hobbes, “the sole foundation of right and 
wrong is the civillaw.” That is the a od for 
slavery; but not for the freedom which finds the rule 
of right and wrong in a higher law than that of the 
state. 


» Let me test this proposition to which I have refer- 
red by anexample. Suppose we enact a law declar- 
ing that the first red man from the western wilds who 
may chance to fall within yovr power shall be your 
roperty. Would our law make him property’— 
Would not the voice.of nature and the voice of this 
nation unite in thundering an indignant no to such an 
inquiry? * lie 
Whence is derived the original of property?— 
It is not the creature of statute law. ‘There are no 
statutes declaring that lands and. houses, and cattle, 
and the productions of human:skill and industry, shall 
be property. There are statutelaws regulating their 
alienation and descent, but none’ declaring that they 
may be the subjects of ownership by man. And this 
for the best of reasons. There.is'a law older than all 
human laws, and above all human laws, which has 
settled the matter. It is the law of nature; whichis 
nothing more or less than the will of the great or 
ginal Proprietor. That Proprietor never stamped on 
man the quality of property. He never authorised 
one man to own another man; nor did He ever al 
thorise a legislature to make a law giving such own- 
ership. Ownership in man? “You may as well talk 
of owning the stars orthe sun. No. Man was made 
to be the owner of himself. Every quality of his no 
ble nature, and every aspiration of his undying spirit, 
proclaim it. 


Having shown that the abolition of slavery 1s, upo" 
the principles of natural justice, within the wag 
tency of legislation, letme now advert, briefly, to the 
history of abolition, t6 show how extensively eee 
principles have been acted on. It may surprise — 
who habitually regard abolition as the mere fungus 
creation of moon-struck fanaticism, to learn the © 
tent to which its “abstractions,” as they are called "6 
derision, have been actually made the basis of +, eae 
tion. I hold im my had the 5th number of the “An 
Slavery Examiner,” in which { find the Soliowing 
very brief summary of the history of abolition, w”! 

I beg permission to read: a 

“The abolition decree of the great council o . vl 
land was passed in 1102. The memorable Iris 
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we approach ourown times. In 1776, sla- 
as abolished in Prussia by special edict. In 
, Cayenne, Guadaloupe and Martinique, 
here more than 600,000 slaves were emap- 
‘by the French government. In Java, 1811; in 
ae re 

| ombia, ; e- congress 0 i in 
ae 2 Cape Colony, 1823; in Malaca, 1825; in the 
southern provinces of Birmah, 1826; in Bolivia, 1826; 
in Peru, Bastamnala and Montevideo, 1828; in Jamai- 
ca, Barb , the Bermudas, the Bahamas, Anquilla, 
Mauritius, St. Christopher’s, Nevis, the Virgin Is- 
lands, ( eh) Anti Montserrat, St. Vincent’s, 
lant tbice, Tobago, St. Lucia, Trinidad, 
Honduras, Demerara, Essequibo, and the Cape of 
Good Hope, on the Ist of August, 1834. But, waiv- 
ing details, suffice it to say, that England, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Russia, Austria, Prussia 
and Germany, have all, and often, given their testi- 
mony to the competency of the legislative power to 
abolish slavery. ia our own country, the legislature 
assed an act of abolition in 1780, Connecticut in 
784, Rhode Island in 1784, New York in 1799, New 
Jersey in 1804, Vermont by constitution in 1777, 
Massachusetts in 1780, and N. Hampshire in 1784.” 

Here, sir, are the “abstractions” of abolition, em- 
bodied in the legislation of Europe and America dur- 
ing the last five hundred years; and yet we are told 
that legislative power is incompetent to the abolition 
of slavery! 

T’o the evidence thus furnished of the recognition 
of the competency of legislative power to abolish 
slavery, by its actual abolition, I may add the admis- 
sion of it clearly implied in the constituticns of five 
of the slaveholding states of this union—namely, 


egulatio ting the territory or other property | dinance was drawn by a distinguished member from 
belonging to United States;’ a power by no| Massachusetts, (Mr. ), yet the idea of abolish- 
means as clearly reaching the ‘case’ of abolition, as| ing slavery in the northwestern territory was origi- 
that of legislating ‘in cases whatsoever” within | nally brought out by Mr. Jefferson, having been sug- 
and for the “‘ten miles square.” Let it not be said| gested by him in 1784, in his report, as chairman of a 
that the prohibitions to which I have just alluded | committee of congress, of a plan for the government 
were enacted under the authority of that clause of| of the territory. 
the constitution to which I have before referred the} And now, sir, by what authority did the congress 
abolition of the foreign slave trade, since the autho-| of ’87 thus abolish slavery in the northwestern terri- 
rity derived from that clause,to prohibit the impor-| tory? Was there any power to do it conferred by the 
tation of slaves, was prohibited to be exercised prior | articles of confederation which will at all compare 
to the year 1808; while these acts prohibiting their) with the authority given to congress in the present 
importation into the territories of Mississippi and Or-| constitution to abolish slavery here? None will pre- 
leans were passed in 1798 and 1804. tend it. And yet the ordinance was passed, and sla- 
But there is a still more striking illustration of the | very abolished—so strong was the anti-slavery feel- 
pushing of legislation to “‘the verge” of constitution-| ing at that day—so ready were the men of the revo- 
al power in favor of human liberty, in the celebrated | lution to strain authority to the very utmost, for the 
ordinance of 1787, ‘‘for the government of the terri-| purpose of banishing slavery from the land which 
tory of the United States northwest of the river | freemen’s blood had been profusely poured out to re- 
Ohio.” The sixth of the “articles of compact’ of | deem from oppression’s power. 
that ordinance declares that ‘there shall be neither | Objection—property cannot be taken without process of 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said territo- law, nor without compensation. 
ry otherwise than in the punishment of crimes.”—| But it is said that the power to legislate “in all 
his article not only prohibited the future introduc-| cases whatsoever,” is restrained from abolishing 
tion of slaves into the northwestern territory, but in | slavery, by the fifth of the amendments to the consti- 
effect, abolished the slavery which then existed , tution, which declares that ‘tno person shall be de- 
there. This is sufficiently obvious from the terms of; prived of life, liberty or ty, without due pro- 
the ordinance. And such is the effect which has | cess of law.” My reply to this is, that the term “‘pro- 
been given to it by judicial decision. I refer to the perty,’’ as used in the amendment, cannot be there 
case of Harvey and others vs. Decker and Hopkins, | taken to mean slaves, because the constitution itself 
decided by the supreme court of Mississippi, in the | calls them persons, and treats them as such. They 
year 1818. Walker’s reports, p. 36. are described in the 2d section of the 4th article as 
This was the case of three slaves who had been | “‘persons held to service or labor;” and in the 2d sec- 
taken by Decker from Virginia to the northwestern’ tion of the Ist article, which provides for their bein 
territory, in 1784, where they remained until after| represented in this body, they are spoken of as ‘al 
the ordinance of 1787, and until the year 1816. How) other persons.” If, then, it had been intended to pro- 
the case came up for adjudication in Mississippi does hibit the taking of slaves “without due process of 
not appear. It was fully argued upon a motion for a! law,” the amendment should have so described them. 
new trial, and the court decided that the slaves were The constitution must be made its own interpreter; 
emancipated by the ordinance of ’87. One of the and it calls them “persons.” No mere intendment, 
points made in the case was, that whatever might be | therefore, can include them within the meaning of 
the effect of the ordinance, the slaves were emanci- the term “‘property.” 











those of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky 
and Arkansas—all of which expressly prohibit the 
legislatures of those states from passing laws for 
emancipating slaves without the consent of their 
owners—thereby admitting, that, without such pro- 
hibition, the power to pass such laws would exist. 

To all this I might add the authority of numerous 
distinguished names from among slaveholding states- 
men and jurists of our country; such as Pinkney and 
Martin of Maryland, and Washington, Jefferson, Ma- 
dison, Henry, Pendleton, Mason, Wythe, Lee and 
St. George Tucker, of Virginia, I shall refer more 
fully to the declarations of some of them hereafter, 
for another purpose. I will only here say, that Ge- 
neral Washington repeatedly declared that the abo- 
lition of slavery ought to be effected ‘‘by legislative au- 
thority,” and that “‘at a period not remote.” 

But | have further authority on this point, in the 
action of this government itself, to which 1 desire 
now to call your attention, and in which you will find 
the power of abolishing slavery exercised in cases in 
which it is much less clearly authorised than it is in 
the case before us. . 

The abolition of the slave trade, no one will deny, 
involves the great principle of the right to abolish 
slavery. That trade on the high seas, in American 
vessels, congress has abolished, or attempted to abo- 
lish. It has authorised the commanders of its armed 
vessels to capture the slave ship, take from its owner 
his cargo of men, and bring in his vessel for con- 
demnation, and himself for trial as a pirate. 

Now, by what authority has congress thus inter- 
fered to wrest from the citizens of the United States 
men bought with their money? By what authority 


pated by the constitution of Indiana, adopted in 1816.| If it be said that this construction would not make 
is was resisted on the ground that to give it such, the constitution prohibit individuals from deprivi 
an effect would be to violate vested rights. The deci-| slaveholders of their slaves without process of law. 
sion of the court on this point, coming from the high-| admit it. The guaranty extending, for the reason 
est judicial tribunal of a slave state, is worthy of spe-| mentioned, in no wise to slaves, their “owners” are, 
cial notice. | of course, left to their rights as existing independent 
‘*What (say the court) are these vested rights?— | of the guaranty. 
Are they derived from nature, or from the municipal; The honorable memberfrom Georgia (Mr. Cooper) 
law? Slavery is condemned by reason and the laws of refers to that clause of the amendment which prohi- 
nature. It exists, and can only exist through muni- bits the “taking of private property for public use 
cipal regulations; and, in matters of doubt, is it not, without just compensation,” and finds in that an ar- 
an unquestioned rule that courts must lean in favorem gument against abolishing slavery. ‘‘Is it pretended 
vitae et libertatis? Admitting it was a doubtful point (says he) that this government has a ‘public use’ for 
whether the constitution was to be considered pros-| this property?” Sir, I admit that abolition does not 
pective in its operation or not, the defendants say,! take for ‘“‘public use.” But I at the same time main- 
You take from us « vested right arising from munici-; tain that it does not take at all, within the meaning 
pallaw. The petitioners say, you would deprive us ‘of the constitution. It performs a nobler work than 
of a natural right guarantied by the ordinance and | taking slaves for public use. It takes off from them 
constitution? How should the court decide, if con-. the crushing weight of laws which consign them, 
struction was really to determine it? In favor of Ji-| without compensation, to the use of others, and re- 
berty.” | stores them to the use of themselves. This is aboli- 
at the practical effect of the ordinance was to’ tion. 
emancipate the slaves within the territory atthe time} But I have another reply to the argument drawn 
of its adoption, (and that, too, let it be remembered, | from the amendment to the constitution referred to. 
without compensation), appears from the fact that} It is, that the government of the United States has 
slaveholders in the territory petitioned congress for a| always refused to recognize slaves as “‘property”’ for 
repeal of that part of the ordinance touching the sub-| which ‘‘compensation” might be claimed under the 
ject of slavery, upon the ground that it had such an} constitution. In numerous cases in which they were 
effect. lrefer to the memorial of “‘the inhabitants of | taken into the service by their masters as waiters, 
the counties of St. Clair and Randolph,” Illinois, | and killed in the service, has congress refused com- 
resented to congress on the 12th of January, 1796.) pensation, though it has uniformly made it for horses 
tis an interesting document, embodying as it does| and other property destroyed by the enemy while 
the principal arguments now urged, and always urg-| employed in such service. 
ed, against the emancipation of slaves without the} But, what is more directly to the point now before 








has it interfered with ‘vested rights?” By what au-| consent of their owners; and showing the tenacity | us, congress has, in passing laws proxies compen- 


thority does it thus take “private property?” Does 


the constitution say that congress may legislate in| Let me state the substance of it. 


“all cases whatsoever” touching the African slave 
trade? No. 


with which slavery clings to its wrongful possessions. | sation for property impressed into the service—“taken 


for public use’ —expressly refused to include slaves. 
The memorialists declared the ordinance to be} Thus, when the act of the 9th of April, 1816, ‘‘autho- 








It simply declares that ‘‘the congress | contrary to a fundamental aaa in all free coun-| rising the payment for property lost, captured or de- 
shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign | tries, “that no ex post facto 


aw should ever be made.”’! stroyed by the enemy, while in the military service 


nations.” It is upon the foundation of this simple | They stated that they were, at the date of the ordi-| of the United States,” was under discussion, Mr. Ma- 
grant of power, that congress has reared its structure | nance, possessed of a number of slaves, which the | ryatt, of South Carolina, moved to amend the section 
of slave-trade-prohibiting legislation, and has brought | sixth articie “seemed to deprive them of, without) which provided payment for impressed horses, carts, 


up, for the top-stone of the noble edifice, the punish- 
ment of DEATH. 


But further. Congress, by an act passed on the 
7th of April, 1798, prohibited, under a heavy penalty, 
the importation of slaves from any place without the 
limits of the United States, into the territory of Mis- 
sissippi; and declared that, upon such importation, 
such slaves should be free. It also, on the 26th of 
March, 1804, enacted a similar prohibition of the 
importation of slaves into the territory of Orleans, 
with a similar provision for their freedom. 

By what authority were these abolition acts pass- 
ed? Simply in virtue of that clause of the constitu- 
tion which declares that ‘the congress shall have 
power to dispose of, and make all needful rules and 


























their consent or concurrence;” and they complained 
that the effect of that article was to deprive them, not 
only of the slaves holden by them at its date, but— 
what was agreat grievance!—of the children of those 
slaves born after that date; their right to whom they 
affirmed—and, as I think, with great truth—to be as 
indefeasibie as the right to their parents. They close 
their complaint by saying that, so far as respected 
them, the ordinance was altogether ex parte; and that 
if they had been consulted, they would never have 
made a compact depriving them of their most valua- 
ble property. 

Such was the ordinance of 1787—an ordinance 
passed unanimously, with the exception of a single 
vote. It is worthy of remark that, although this or- 





&c. so as to include all other property lost in the service. 
He particularly called the attention of the house to 
the cases of slaves used as drivers of wagons, as sai- 
lors, laborers, &c. impressed into the service, and lost, 
captured or destroyed by the enemy. His motion 
was negatived by a large majority. A similar mo- 
tion was made by Mr. Forsyth, on the 24th of Ja- 
nuary, 1825, to amend the bill authorising further 
payment to sufferers during the war, and with a si- 
milar result. 


In addition to all this, the house of representatives 
repeatedly refused, upon the most pressing and ur- 
gent applications of Francis Larche, to make com- 
pensation for his slave, impressed into the service at 
New Orleans, in the winter of 1814 ’15, and killed 
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in the service. A report of the committee of claims 
in this case may be found in the third volume of Re- 
ports of Committees, Ist session, 21st congress, No. 
401; in which numerous cases of rejected applica- 
‘tions for compensation for slaves killed in the service 
are referred to. 

Consent of the people of the District. 

It is, in the next place, said that congress may not 
abolish slavery here without the consent of the peo- 
ple of the District. This objection has received the 
‘sanction of my venerable friend from Massachusetts 

Mr. Adams), in an address to the people of the U. 

tates, since the last session of congress, ard deserves, 
for that reason, if for no other, to be well considered. 
I understand the venerable member to have placed 
this objection on the ground that it is against the 
great leading principle of our institutions—that of 
self-government—that the people should be acted on 
by legislation without their consent. I admit the 
correctness of the principle, but deny that it sustains 
the objection. It will not certainly be claimed that 
the consent must, in all cases, be expressed. There 
are very few now on the stage, who expressly assent- 
ed to the constitution when it was adopted; yet no- 
body denies that we are all bound by it in virtue of 
an assent, implied. And is not the assent of the peo- 
ple of this District to our legislation implied, upon 
the same principles? When the territory composing 
this District was a part of Virginia and Maryland, 
the assent of its inhabitants to that constitution which 
authorises congress to exercise exclusive legislation 
in all cases whatsoever, was, in effect, given by the 
adoption of that constitution by Virginia and Mary- 
land; and the present inhabitants of the District are 
bound to submit to that legislation upon precisely the 
same principle that obliges any of the states to sub- 
mit to the legislation of congress constitutionally ex- 
ercised. 

If this reasoning be correct, the assent of the peo- 
ple of this District to the constitutional action of con- 
gress is implied; and to require that it be expressed as- 
serts a principle which would absolve the people of 
the whole country from all] obligation to obey the 
laws either of the states or of the nation. And here 
it should be borne in mind that the objection does not 
apply solely to legislation for the abolition of slavery, 
but that. from its nature, it is applicable to all sub- 
jects of legislation affecting the interests of the peo- 
ple of the District; so that the principle it involves 
strikes at the whole power of congress supposed to 
be conferred in the clause of the constitution we 
have been considering. ’ 


But Jet us see how the principle contended for is 
to be carried out. How is the new piece of timber 
to be put into the building which has been so “‘fitly 
framed?” There must, it is said, be an express as- 
sent of the people of the District. How is that as- 
sént to be obtained? By what authority? Shall 
meetings be called? How and by whom? And when 
they are called, and come to act—upon what princi- 
ple—by virtue of what organic law shall the decision 
of the majority bind the minority, or bind those who 
do not choose to attend? And then, in what form 
and ander what circumstances is the assent to be gi- 
ven? Must the law which we may pass be submitted 
to the people in their assemblies for their sanction? 
Or shall they meet beforehand and give congress 
power to exercise legislation in certain cases or upon 
certain subjects, leaving to congress the power to 
settle the details of its own action? 

Congress has hitherto always proceeded on the 
ground that its power to act was derived from the 
‘constitution. And when the inquiry has arisen, what 
are we authorised to do? wise and learned men have 
gravely looked into the constitution to determine the 
question. But, under the new doctrine, the case is 
entirely changed; and our wise men must lay aside 
their spectacles, shut the book of the constitution, 
and go about to inquire, what power do the people of 
this District think we have a right to exercise? Or 
‘what power are they disposed to grant us? We used 
to think we must inquire of the constitution to know 
what we might do, especially as we were solemnly 
sworn to support it; but now we must inquire of the 
people of this District! Who ever heard of such a 
government as this would be if the doctrine | am 
combatting should prevail? Surely I need say no 
more to prove—what every body must see—that it 

uts an end to the government of congress over this 
istrict, and abolishes the 17th clause of the 8th sec- 
tion of the constitution as completely as some of the 
‘‘men and women” of the north desire to see slavery 
and the slave trade abolished. 
Implied faith to Virginia and Maryland. 

{t is further objected to the exercise of our power 
of abolishing slavery and the slave trade here, that 
it would be a violation of the “‘good faith to Virginia 
and Maryland, implied in the cession and accept- 
ance” by congress of the territory which forms this 
district. 


‘Good faith implied in the cession and acceptance.” 
What does this mean? It must means this: that there 
was something in the cession and acceptance, or in 
the circumstances connected with them, that raised a 
confidence in Virginia and Maryland that the govern- 
ment of the United States would not abolish slavery 
or the slave trade in the District—this confidence, 
from whichever of these sources derived, carrying 
with it a corresponding pledge on the part of the 


Now it is manifest that there could have been no 
such pledge implied, because there could properly 
have been none such expressed. Congress had no 
power to make such pledge. It would have been 
utterly void, if made, because the constitution hav- 
ing given to congress the power to “exercise exclu- 
sive legislation in all cases whatsoever” over the Dis- 
trict, no one congress can, by any act, restrict a sub- 
sequent congress to the exercise of that power in some 
cases only; if it could, it would have the power to 
alter the constitution by act of legislation. 


But, waiving this, let us look into the acts of ces- 
sion and of acceptance, and see whether any thing 
can be found from which the supposed confidence 
could be raised on one side, or the supposed pledge 
| implied on the other. 


The acts of cession, one dated December 8, 1789, 
and the other December 19, 1791, are as follows: 

‘Be it enacted by the general assembly, That a tract 
of country not exceeding ten miles square, or any 
lesser quantity, to be located within the limits of 
the state, and in any part thereof, as congress may 
by law direct, be, and the same is hereby, forever 
ceded and relinquished to the congress, and govern- 
ment of the United States, in full and absolute right, 
and exclusive jurisdiction as well of soil as of per- 
sons residing, or to reside, thereon, pursuant to the 
tenor and effect of the 8th section of the Ist article 
ro the constitution of the government of the United 

tates.” 


Such were the cessions. ‘“‘ Full and absolute right and 
exclusive jurisdiction of soil and persons residing or 
to reside thereon.”? And that there should be no 
hesitancy on the part of the United States to accept 
the cessions, on account of any supposed failure to 
make the grants they contained, co-extensive with 
the grant of power to congress in the constitution, it 
was added, ‘‘pursuant to the tenor and effect of the 
eighth section of the first article of the constitution 
of the United States.” 

The acts of congress accepting these cessions are 
mere acts of acceptance, containing nothing which 
has the slightest bearing on the present question. 


Now, what is there in these cessions and their ac- 
ceptance to raise an expectation on one side, or im- 
ply a pledge on the other, that the power to abolish 
slavery was to become a practical exception from 
the ‘exclusive jurisdiction” expressed in the ces- 
sions, or from the authority to legislate “‘in all cases 
whatsoever,” given in the constitution to which they 
refer? What sort of ‘‘good faith” is it which, in the 
face of so plain a grant of all power, excepts, with- 
out any language expressing or implying such ex- 
ception, the important power now in question? Could 
not the ceding states have incorporated in their acts 
a proviso that nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to vest in the United States, or to recognise 
in any manner, the power to abolish slavery in the 
ceded territory? And shall they, having failed to 
make, or attempt to make such stipulation, now 
claim that it was implied ‘in the cessions and accept- 
ance of the territory?” This omission to accept the 
case of the abolition of slavery is the more signifi- 
cant because there was, in these acts, a reservation 
really made, namely, that “‘nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to vest in the United States any 
right of property in the soil, or to effect the rights of 
individuals therein, otherwise than the same shall be 
transferred by such individuals to the United States.” 

Now, why was not there connected with this re- 
servation the stipulation I have suggested in favor of 
slavery? It could not have been for the want of 
caution in the legislatures of Virginia and Maryland; 
for there was a very extreme caution exercised in 
making the reservation as to the soil—since it is 
quite obvious that, without such reservation, no pro- 
perty of individuals in the soil could have passed to 
the United States. Nor could the omission have 
been the effect of an impression that the grant of 
power by the constitution to congress was not full 
and complete, so as not to require an express excep- 
tion, if any was desired or intended; because the 
subject of the extent of the powers granted to con- 
gress over the District had then recently been dis- 
cussed, as I have shewn, in the Virginia convention, 
where it had been maintained that the power was 
“unlimited”—extending to “every possible case.” 
Neither could the omission have resulted from the 








supposition, that, as the constitution had granted to 


United States that such action would not take place. 


j 


congress power to legislate “in all cases whats 
ever,” it would be incompetent for Virginia we 
Maryland to make the stipulation that it should not 
legislate in a particular case—since it had been ex- 
read declared in the Virginia convention by M, 

adison, the farther of the constitution, “thai the 
ceding states might settle the terms of cession,” anq 
“make what stipulation they please in it.” Nor 
could the omission to make the stipulation have re. 
sulted from an impression that it was wnnecessq 
to stipulate against the exercise of a power not within 
the competency of legislation; since the competenc 
of legislative power to abolish slavery was then a4 
versally conceded. 

Whence, then, the very significant and important 
omission to settle this question bya stipulation in the 
acts of session? There can be but one answer to this 
question; and that is, that Virginia and Maryland dig 
not intend to make such a stipulation; they did not, jn 
fact desire to make it. The subject of the power of 
congress, under the general grant of power to legis- 
late in cases whatsoever, did not escape the atten- 
tion of the leading men in those states. They knew 
that by the cessions they parted with all jurisdiction 
over the territory; that congress was made its ex- 
clusive legislature; and that legislative power was 
then relied on as a legitimate means for abolishing 
slavery; and yet with their eyes thus wide open, they 
ceded the ten miles square, and expressly confirmed 
the ample power over it granted to congress by the 
constitution, without the slightest attempt to impose 
any limitation whatever upon the exercise of that 
power in the abolition of slavery. 

While the supposition of an “implied faith” to 
Virginia and Maryland is thus clearly negatived by 
the terms of the cessions, and the significant omis- 
sion of any stipulation in them in favor of slavery, 
there are other considerations which render it ma- 
nifest that no such limitation can-be implied. 

What is the ground of the suppose “good faith” to 
Virginia and Maryland? It is the assumption that 
the abolition of slavery and the slave trade here 
would injuriously affect the interests of those states. 
But is legislation on the subject of slavery the only 
legislation which the principle of this objection would 
reach? Is there, in fact, any legislation capable of 
affecting the interests of the neighboring states, to 
which it might be applied? Might it not, for example, 
reach the criminal code which we might enact for 
the District? or the licensing of lotteries or gaming es- 
tablishments in it? or our legislation upon the subject 
of currency here? 


Does not the principle of this objection strip us of 
all power, not only over the subject of slavery, but 
over every other subject our legislation on which 
might affect the feelings or the interests of Virginia 
and Maryland, and send us, cap in hand, to those 
states, in the attitude of inquiring what we may do 
in the exercise of our powers of legislation? Who is 
willing to take this attitude? Who dreamed at the 
adoption of the constitution, that the federal govern- 
ment would be brought to the necessity of taking it? 

And, then, the same difficulty would exist in case 
the people of the District should—as it is contended 
they niust do—give their assent to the action of con- 
gress abolishing slavery; for the abolition would be 
just as injurious to Virginia and Maryland, if effect- 
ed by congress with the consent of the people of the 
District, as without it. Indeed, the principle of the 
objection would be just as fatal to the right of the 
people themselves to abolish slavery here, as to the 
right of congress todo it. The objection, in fact, 
places both congress and the people in the same po- 
sition, in regard to abolition, as are the individual 
citizens of Virginia and Maryland. It is one of the 
most unjust and oppressive features of their slave 
systems, (a feature which marked the cruel and san- 
guinary systems of Spartan slavery), that individuals 
are prohibited from emancipating their slaves, ex- 
cept upon condition of the banishment of the emanci- 
pated; though a dispensation may be, and sometimes 
is, granted by special act of legislation. 

The cruel policy which compels the citizens of 
those states, (where the rights of conscience are 
carefully guarded in other respects, but flagrantly 
violated in this!) to hold their brethren in bondage, 
against their strongest convictions of duty, and the 
noblest impulses of a generous nature, is thus eX- 
tended even to the government of the United States; 
so that although under a conviction of the claims ol 
justice, it might desire to abolish slavery here, and 
thus cease to stand before the world in the character 
ofa slaveholding government, it could not do it with- 
out going, with the slaveholders of Virginia and 
Maryland, to the legislatures of those states for the 
enactment of dispensing statutes. 

Such is the humiliating position in which the slave 
power seeks to place the government of this republic! 

It being thus apparent that there is nothing in the 





“cessions and acceptance” implying the “good faith” 
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which is relied on; and that such implication, carri- 
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ed out, would subject congress to an absurd and de-f 

ding subserviency to Virginia and Maryland; the 
question recurs, where shall we find this mysterious 
“ faith” which is in every body’s mouth, but 
or neorny can define, and nobody seems perfectly 
to understand. 

Mr. Speaker, there never was any such thing as 
the “implied faith” that is contended for. It did not 
enter the conceptions of either of the parties when 
the cessions were made and accepted. Virginia and 
Maryland now desire to limit the action of congress 
on the subject of slavery. They then desired no such 

ng. 
ei the objection were placed on the ground of the 
present wishes of Virginia and Maryland, then I say 
give them all the effect to which the desires of those 
states are fairly entitled; but when they place it on 
the high and imposing ground of a breach of implied 

with, my reply to them is, that there is not and never 
was such implied faith as they contend for, that the 
change in their minds since 1789 does not change 
the character of the enactment and acceptance of 
the cessions; and that they must, therefore, be con- 
tent to abide by them according to their fair import. 

Indeed, I go further, and say that the state of pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject of slavery at that period, 
and the universal expectation then entertained that 
slavery would, at no distant day, be abolished, not 
only negative the idea of the implied faith contended 
for, but furnish the strongest ground for an opposite 
implication. I shall presently, for a more general 
purpose, produce such evidence of that public senti- 
ment and expectation as will, I trust, satisfy the most 
incredulous that, instead of objecting to the action of 
congress on the subject of slavery here, the states of 
Virginia and Maryland were bound, in good faith, 
long since, to abolish slavery within their own limits; 
and that their neglect to do so is just ground of com- 
plaint on the part of the United States. In no part of 
the union were there louder and more bitter denun- 
ciations against slavery than in the same states of 
Virginia and Maryland when the territory was ceded 
and accepted. It was not only universally admitted, 
as I have shown, that the abolition of slavery was 
within the competency of legislation, but that it must 
and would be effected, to use Washington’s language, 
“at no distant day.” ‘The cessions of this territory, 
therefore, it must be apparent to all, were accepted 
by congress with the expectation well understood by 
Virginia and Maryland that the District about to be 
set apart for the seat of government would soon cease 
to be surrounded bya slave population—a considera- 
tion which may well be supposed to have had great 
influence in inducing the decision of congress to lo- 
cate the seat of government here. 

Instead, therefore, of the present agitation of the 
subject of slavery and the slave trade here being 
justly to be regarded, (to use the language of Mr. 

an Buren to the North Carolina committee), ‘‘as a 
surprise upon the people of Maryland and Virginia,” 
the surprise should be on the other side; and, instead 
of “being confident, (to use his language), that, if 
the state of things which now exists had been appre- 
hended by those states, the cession of the District 
would not have been made,” no man can consider the 
state of feeling and expectation in regard to slavery 
at that time, without being confident that ‘‘if the 
present state of things had been apprehended by” the 
middle and northern states, ‘‘the cession would not 
have been”? accepted. 

Such being the true state of this case; such the 
“faith” really “implied” in the history and spirit of 


Implied pledge of the north to the south in adopting the 
constitution. 


bly, who really believe that there is such a guaran- 


Carolina correspondence. 


the largest convenience of non-committalism. 





Those who rely on it profess to infer it from the his- 
tory of the proceedings on the question of slavery in 
the convention that formed the constitution. What 
is that history? Briefly this? 

Slavery existed in a portion of the states. A -de- 
sire existed in the north to introduce an express pro- 
vision into the constitution for its abolition. This 
the south resisted; and the constitution was adopted 
without such provision. 


These are the facts. What then was the compro- 
mise? A compromise involves a mutual concession.— 
What did the north concede? She conceded the point 
in dispute. And what was that? Simply whether the 
constitution should abolish slavery. How did this 
concession pledge the north not to speak, write, print 
or petition against slavery? 


Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this simple state- 
ment of the case makes it almost too plain for argu- 
ment. The mind is actually compelled to labor to 
find even plausible ground for the inference of the 
guranty relied on; and yet that inference is maintain- 
ed with great peftinacity. It issaid that slavery was 
an exciting subject, and that the convention, having 
agreed to drop it, and make no provision to abolish 
Slavery, there therefore arose an implied guaranty 
that it should be no more discussed; but that the north 
should forever after hold her peace! 


Now, however incredible this may appear to men 
of common sense, it is really true that there is a sort of 
sense uncommon enough to draw such an inference. 
I have no doubt it will amaze many a farmer, when 
he sits down to read his newspaper, to find that this 
is the state of the case; and he will be tempted to 
say that slavery makes as bad work with logic as it 
does with human rights. What! says he; a guaran- 
ty that I shall say nothing about slavery, because the 
men that made the constitution, after talking about 
it awhile, stopped talking, and made a constitution 
tnat did’nt abolish it? This is strange doctrine. I 
do not agree to it; for, in the first place, these slaves, 
if they are black, are my brethren. The good Book 
says that God made of one blood all nations of men; 
and these slaves are men; and they have feelings, too, 
as well as I, and rights, as well as I; and I can’t help 
feeling for them, and saying what | think about their 
being held in bondage. In fact, I don’t see why the 
men that pretend to own them might not just as well 
pretend to own me, and come here and take me.— 





the time to which | have referred, is it not amazing to 
witness what is now passing? Instead of the redemp- 
tion of the implied pledge to remove from around 
this seat of government the curse of slavery, it has 
been permitted greatly to increase; and this very 
city has become the great slave mart of large por- 
tions of these states—insomuch that the representa- 
tives from the free states, and their constituents who 
come to this city to witness the deliberations of con- 
gress, are compelled to witness the driving of coffles 
of slaves through its principal avenues, and by the 
very doors of this capitol—to witness, in faci, the 
slave trade, with all its infernal machinery of prisons, 
whips, chains and slaveships—a trade little less ho- 
rible—in some of its aspects more so—than that 
whose prosecution on the high seas our laws have 
subjected to the punishment of death. 


And now, to crown the whole, the very petitions— 
prayers of citizens of the United States, asking in the 


‘tv. the abolition, not of slavery in| thousand slaves shall not be slaves any more; and, : i & very Ii 
Dale ot “suman 7, “ i also, that slaves shall not be bought and shut up there | ant conclusion, namely, that all implication in such 


any more, to be sent away to the south. Now I am |a case should be in favor of natural rights; and, there- — 
fore, should, in this case, be exactly the reverse of | 


Virginia and Maryland, but of slavery and the s 


trade here, are sneered at, and rejected without a 
hearing; while the petitioners are branded as ‘“‘des- 
perate and despicable fanatics” ou this floor. 

Mr. Speaker, need I ask who has the right to com- 
plain of a violation of ‘good faith” in regard to the 
matter of slavery here? 


And, indeed, I had almost as lief they would, as to 
‘stop my talking about their enslaving the black men; 

for how can a man help talking when he feels as 
| much as Ido? And then, if I have a mind to write, 
,; and send it to the printer, I should be glad to know 
why I may not do it, if I do give the slaveholders a 
little scoring. But my speaking and writing will go 
but little ways if slavery has a right to say to the 
printer that he shall not print what [ write. 
And then I understand that there are six or seven 
thousaad slaves in the District of Columbia, and that 
there are pens there, right in sight of the capitol, 
where slaves that have been bought are shut up, un- 


to market, away to the south, where they will never 
thers, nor sisters, any more. I declare it makes me 


feel bad to think about them. And I understand that 
congress has a right to say that these six or seven 


told here, in this newspaper, that because the men 
that made the constitution stopped talking about sla- | 
very, | am prohibited from sending my petition to | correct? Is it not demanded by the common sense © 
congress asking it to exercise its power about slavery 


I know it is said I may petition; but I do not see 


what use there is in sending my petition to my repre- 
I come now to another branch of the subject of im-| sentative, if, the moment he gets up with it in his 
plied faith of a more general nature; I mean the ‘“im- | hand, it is to be considered as objected to, and the ques- 
lied faith” that congress will not legislate on the sub- | tion about its being received is to be considered as laid 
ject of slavery here, and that the people of the north | upon the table. 
will not agitate the subject—draw from what is call | to saying, in a short of back-handed way—and I dis- 
“‘the compromise which lies at the basis of the constitution.” | like it the more for that—that my petition shall not 
I do not here refer to the assertion often made, that | be received or considered; and I would as lief they 
“slavery, as it exists at the south, is guarantied by | would say that I shall not write it and send it as to 
the constitution,” because such an assertion has not | do this; for if they will not hear me, what’s the use 
even plausibility enough to entitle it to notice in a; in sending my petition, and asking my representative 
grave discussion; though there are thousands, proba- | to present it? 


Now, I consider that it all amounts 


ow, as I said, I do not agree to all this. These 


ty—which those who claim the right of free discus- | rights of speaking, and writing, and printing, and pe- 
sion are wickedly violating. But I state the objec- | titioning, are great rights, which I am thinking these 
tion as it is expressed by Mr. Van Buren in his North | constitution-makers would have had ‘no business to 
He did not place it on the | stop the exercise of, even if they had put it in the 
a of a guaranty in the constitution, or inferable | constitution; and certainly that it cannot be stopped 
rom the constitution, but of a faith implied in ‘the | merely because they stopped talking about slavery; 
compromise which lies at the basis of the federal | for, if I understan 
compact.” .This is surely sufficiently indefinite for | meant that they would say no more about abolishing 
slavery by the constitution; and what shows this is, 
The compromise? Where is it? And what is it?| that they went to talking about slavery, and writing 


the matter, that stopping only 


about it, and printing about it, and having societies 
about it, and petitioning about it, right off after the 
constitution was formed. 
And, besides all this, the constitution, if I remem- 
ber right, says that congress shall make no law abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press, or the right 
of the people to petition for a redress of grievances. 
Now, I think it is pretty essentially abridging these 
rights to say that I shall not speak nor write, nor have 
my writing printed, about slavery; and that I shall 
not petition against slavery and the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia; for if there ever was any thing 
that grieved me, it is that slavery, and that buying and 
selling, and driving and shipping to market of men, 
women and children in that District. 
The good Book, again, tells me to remember those 
that are in bonds as bound with them; (and this— 
as bound with them—lI take it, means something); and 
yet I must not say, or write, or print a word about 
my feelings, because the constitution-makers stopped 
talking about slavery while they were making the 
constitution. And then, again, i may pray, and do 
pray every day, to my Heavenly Father for the slaves, 
and His ears are one to my prayer; and yet, congress 
shuts its ears, and won’t hear me, because the con- 
stitution-makers stopped talking about slavery while 
they were hammering out the constitution! How 
absurd it is to suppose an implied guaranty against 
the exercise of these rights, when that very constitu- 
tion declares that they shall not be abridged, and does not 
make any exception of the case of slavery! I am 
told it was Virginia that was the means of putting 
this into the constitution; and I thank Virginia for it. 
Now, it seems to me that, if they had meant to except 
the case of slavery, they would have said so right out, 
and not left it to this loose sort of understanding, 
which, after all, I do not see was any understanding 
at all. 
“The fact is it’s a pretty great affair to take away 
these natural rights of speaking and printing and pe- 
titioning; and especially to take them away in rah a 
case as this. And then, to take them away by impli- 
cation, too. Why, if 1 had seen it in the constitution 
itself, I should hardly have believed my eyes; and 
yet they say I am deprived of these rights by impli- 
cation! Now, it seems to me that in such a case as 
this, if there is to be any thing implied, it should be 
the other way; that is, in favor of my natural rights, 
and especially in favor of the rights of the poor slave, 
that I think about just as much as I doabout my own. 
And now, to sum up the whole matter, it is my 
opinion that this implication ought to be turned the 
other end foremost. That’s the natural way; and, 
besides, I have heard it said that when the constitu- 
tion was made, every body expected that slavery 
would be abolished in a little while; and, as I don’t 
see how that could be done unless folks were to be 
allowed to speak and print against it, I think that is 
evidence that the understanding was that way. “4 
Now, Mr. Speaker, look at this ploughman, as he 
lays down his newspaper, takes off his spectacles, and 


Such, sir, is the common sense which is at work 


see their husbands, nor wives, nor parents, nor bro-| among the people upon this question, which slavery 77 
has so much mystified; and this is the way the cob- 77 


web arguments that have heen elaborated for its pro- 
tection are swept away. You will perceive that my © 
farmer has brought his reasoning to a very import- 7 


what is claimed in behalf of slavery. And is he not # 


and unperverted feelings of all men, that implication ™ 








and the slave-trade in the District of Columbia. 








shall never be permitted to take away or abridge 9) 

























































































thus reasons, and tell me if his argument is not con- cE 
til there are enough of them got together to send off clusive and unanswerable. 
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press, ans ion, or be used to sustain such a usur- 
‘pation as that oF aavery? Does ge oy justice 
revolt at it? Does not humanity, in' her breathless 
struggle for victory over oppression, after a contest 


of ages, cry out against it? And yet this very impli- 
cation is now claimed to “lie ab ties bests of our fede- 
git? | 

Lape eer that the rights of speech, and the 
press, av petition. sha res hat otal. 

What, sir, would have been the sensation in 
avention of ’87 if such a pledge had been pre- 
d for its action, in the form of an article of the 
stitution? What expressions of amazement and 
indignation would have lowered in the countenances 
of Washington and Madison and Franklin upon its 
annunciation; and how would its adoption have sha- 
ken the country with a very earthquake of indignant 
feeling! And yet now! “the compromise of the con- 
stitution” and “the guaranty of the constitution” and 
“the implied faith of the constitution” in favor of sla- 
very are as familiar with southern gentlemen, in their 
discussions of this subject, as household words. Sir, 
it is time this delusion were dispelled, and the consti- 
tution, in its true relation to this great question of 
slavery, rly understood. 

Though, Mr. Speaker, the ploughman’s common 
' sense argument seems to me quite sufficient to settle 
_ this..question, yet there are other reasons, not, of 
course, so readily occurring to him, which greatly 
strengthen the conclusion to which he arrives, name- 
ly, that the implication, instead of being against the 
free exercise of the — of speech and the press, 
and petition, was clearly in its favour. This implica- 
tion gonna, 2. ere 9 out of the union itself—that very 
union from which the contrary implication is attempt- 
ed to be drawn. 

The union gave to the north a new and deep interest 
in the question of slavery. Without the union, the peo- 
ple of the north would have felt the strong impulse 
of motivyes*to which no heart can be insensible, urg- 
ing the consideration of a subject so deeply inter- 
esting tothe human race. But, when the union was 
formed, they.came to sustaifi to slavery a new rela- 
tion, involymg interests and rights having important 
bearings.on the present question. : 

In adopting the constitution, the north entered into 
a stipulation to deliver up fugitives from oppression— 
» }a@ stipulation whose execution is abhorrent to huma- 
; nity, and from which the whole soul of a freeman in- 
stinetively revolts. Provisions also were conceded 
| whereby the power of the whole union was pledged 
' to protect the states from invasion, and to put down 
domestic violenee. The relation of ali these stipula- 
tions to slavery is obvious. The burden they impos- 
ed is obvious—a burden rendered severer by the un- 
natural character of stipulations to aid in sustaining 

ry. Nature itself dictates that such stipulations 
» should never, by any construction, be extended be- 
Le the strict “letter of the bond;” and that, while 
' %& literal compliance is yielded, the largest liberty 
~ should be allowed to the burdened party to use all 
' lawfal means to.remove the necessity of a compli- 
wance.. Thus, for example: If I were bound by spe- 
cific obligation to deliver up to my neighbor his fugi- 
tive slaves, and to assist him in putting down their 
efforts to regain their matural rights, and to defend 
him from attacks which be invited, and ren- 
dered more hazardous to him. by their presence. in 
his family, every body would say that this very obli- 
gation would give me a peculiar claim to use all rea- 
sonable means to persuade him to emancipate them, 
and thus release me from the burdensome aud unna- 
tural obligation. 


The north is, moreover, bound to assist in provid- 
ing ‘‘for the common defence,” as well as specifical- 
ly to. defend each state from invasion, and to put 
down domestic violence. And will it be asked what 
has the north to do with slavery, when it is consider- 
ed what an element of national weakness exists in the 
two millions and three-quarters of slaves within the 
limits of the nation? The south now say—hands off; 
let us alone! But should they come to feel the com- 
bined pressure of foreign war and domestic insurrec- 
tion—which may Heaven avert!—should not we at 
the north be bound by the constitution to pour out 
our blood and expend our treasure in grappling with 
slavery—it might be, in its strongest paroxysms of 
despair and desperation? And shall we not be per- 
mitted to ask our southern brethren to avert this dan- 

er, by converting these millions of natural enemies 
into grateful friends, and thus turning this element of 
weakness into anelement of strength? Can any thing 

be more reasonable than this? 
- I know the south aflect to despise these stipulations 

_ of the constitution, and say, we ask none of your help 
—we can take care of ourselves. But who does not 
} perceive the use which a foreign enemy might make 
of the slave population, now numbering a /ittle less 











such important rights as those of speech and the4it may be, to ten, fifteen or twenty millions? Who 
"€ titi 


Le 


can calculate the str of the inducement that 
might be holden out to them? Freedom! What al- 
lies would this word raise up, and bring to the aid of 
an invader! And where then would be the boast, we 
want none of your help—we can take care of our- 
selves! ; 

Think not, Mr. ker, that this is the mere crea- 
tion of an excited fancy, introduced here to help out 
an nent for abolition. It is as impossible to con- 
template the existence of a rapidly increasing slave 

pulation in our country without such forebodings as 
it would be to be unmindful of a magazine in pre- 
sence of an enemy, with bomb-shells charged for its 
explosion. Whoever has read the debates in the 
Virginia convention, in 1788, upon the United States 
constitution, will remember the glowing picture of 
this danger drawn by Patrick Henry, and the argu- 
ment he founded on it, that the obligation imposed 
on the general government to “‘provide for the com- 
mon defence” carried with it a right not only to say 
‘*that every black man must fight,” but a right actu- 
ally to abolish slavery within the states. It is not to 
my present purpose to discuss that question; but it is 
to ask whether there is not enough in the basis on 
which he founded his argument to justify the people 
of the north in the utmost exercise of their rights of | 
speech and the press, and petition and legislation 
against slavery. 

If there are any still disposed to regard with indif- 
ference the argument I have drawn from this source, 
let me commend to their special attention the extract 
which I will now read from a speech of Mr. Manison, 
in the first congress, in 1789. Speaking of the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, he says: 

“J should venture to say it is as much for the 
interests of Georgia and South Carolina as of any | 
state in the union. Every addition they receive to 
their number of slaves tends to weaken them, and ren- 
ders them less capable of self-defence. In case of 
hostilities with foreign nations, they will be the means 





of inviting attack, instead of repelling-invasion. It is 
a necessary duty of the general government to pro- 
tect every part of the empire against danger, as well | 
internal as external. Every thing, therefore, which | 
tends to increase this danger, though it may be a local 
affair, yet, if it involves national expense or safety, it 
becomes of concern to every part of the union, and is 
a proper subject for the consideration of those charged 
with the general administration of the government.” 

Thus you see, sir, that the very father of the con- 
stitution—the man so eminently distinguished for his 
intelligence, his sound judgment, and his sober, prac- 
tical views—perceived and yielded to the force of 
the argument drawn from the weakness and danger 
of slavery. 

And, Mr. Speaker, how greatly is this argument 
strengthened by the rapid increase of the slave popu- 
Jation; and especially by the obstinate determination 
evinced to resist all attempts to persuade to its abo- 
lition, accompanied even by studied vindications of 
it as an institution to be sustained and cherished. 
Who will not feel impressed with a sense of this 
danger when he hears such declarations as the follow- 
ing from a governor of one of the slave states of this 
union: 

“Domestic slavery, therefore, instead of being a 
political evil, is the corner-stone of our republican edifice. 
No patriot who justly estimates. our privileges will 
tolerate the idea of apne, Pog: at any period, how- 
ever remote, or on any condition of pecuniary advan- 
tages, however favorable. I would as soon open a 
negotiation for selling the liberty of the state at once, 
as for making any stipulations for the ultimate eman- 
cipation of our slaves.” 


Having spoken of the attempts of those whom he 
calls ‘foreign incendiaries” to reason the south out 
of its suicidal attachment to slavery, he says: 

“It is my deliberaté opinion that the laws of every 
community should pefiish this species of interference 
by death without the benefit of clergy, regarding the au- 
thors of it as enemies of the human race.” 

Such was the declaration of Governor McDuffie in 
a message to the legislaturé*ef South Carolina in 
1834; and it has since been followed by the notorious 
threat of hanging, made on the floor of the senate of 
the United States. ‘ 

Can any body fail to see, in the infatuation of all 
this, augmented danger in the institution of slavery? 
But, Mr. Speaker, aside from all considerations of 
national hazard, or of mere constitutional obligation 
of defence and protection, how strongly must the 
north feel impelled to take an interest in the matter 
of slavery by the simple relation of brotherhood result- 
ing from the union. This can be better felt than de- 
scribed, but is nowhere better described than in the 
simple, touching declaration: “‘Whether one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one member 





F than three millions—a fearful number!—but rising, 








be honored, all the members rejoice with it.” Is it 





impossible to extinguish this feeling! 


But besidcs let it be considered that, by coming 
into. the union, the north made slavery in 4 sense jt, 
own—that is to the extent of the express stipulations 
to which I have referred. And it has since become 
emphatically its own, to the extent of slavery in this 
District, and a slave-trade here as horrible and dis- 
woman as is to be found in Christendom. Has not 

north, as well as the whole country, thus assumed 
a high responsibility to liberty and humanity? And 
may no people of the north, and of every part 
of the United States, seek to disch that responsi- 
bility by any and all the means which the full extent 
of “pigs recognised in the constitution shall war- 
ran 

In asking as is so often done, ‘*What has the north 
to do with slavery?” it seems to be supposed that, be- 
cause the north have no power to legislate slavery 
out of the slave states, therefore they have no right 
to attempt to reason it out, without reflecting that, 
while legislation by the congress of the United States 
is limited by the grant of power in the constitution, 
there is, and from the nature of the case can be, no 
such limitation to the exercise of moral power. Its 
legislation, so to speak, is not the creature of consti- 
tutional grant. It has a higher origin; it rests on a 
deeper foundation. Its jurisdiction is the world. It 
seeks no aid from civil power. It acts on mind, and 
with a mightier than the civil arm—with an energy 
which no such arm can resist. Wherever mind can 
come in contact with mind, through the agencies of 
speech and the press, there, restrained by nothin 
but truth and justice, it puts forth its energies, nd 
achieves its victories. 

While the constitution gave to ‘the people of the 
United States” no authority to repeal the slave laws 
of the states and banish levies from their borders, 
it left truth—omnipotent truth—truth unfettered— 
free as the spirit of man—to take the wings of the 
morning, and fly to the uttermost parts of the land. 
Instead of attempting the impossibility of binding it, 
the constitution guarantied to it a tongue and a press, 
and left it to go forth to its mighty conflict with error. 

It seems to me that those who deny this freedom 
to truth, and claim that it is bound by constitutional 
fetters, do not reflect on the strange, anomalous con- 
dition in which they thus place the free states of this 
union. To most of the civilized world we may freely 
utter the voice of truth on the subject of slavery, (for 
by what lines of latitude, or mountains, or oceans, 
can that voice be confined!) while to our southern 
brethren we may not speak, because—they are our 
brethren! Were the canadas slave states, we might 
bring to bear on them—as Great Britain has, through 
her West India emancipation, upon the southern 
states of this union—an anti-slavery influence which 
they would find it difficult to resist. Nothing but a 
wall reaching to Heaven, and penetrating to the cen- 
tre of the earth, could exclude that influence. And 
yet the union of these states has reared upon **Ma- 
son’s and Dixon’s line” that wall of separation! It 
leaves, indeed, a gate through which the north may 
pass, and must pass, when danger threatens; but 
when we have poured out our blood to aid in protect- 
ing and securing slavery, we must retire, without ut- 
tering, on pain of death, one word of admonition 
against a continuance of the institution. We must 
fight and pay to suppress its insurrections, but may 
not reason and remonstrate to put an end to its injus- 
tice, and relieve the country from its danger. And 
this is the wnion! 


[ have sometimes heard it said that, in forming the 
union, the north took the south with the incumbrance 
of slavery, and must patiently bear its evils. But 
the south it may with equal propriety be said, took 
the north with the incumbrance—if such it may be 
called—of freedom. Each necessarily subjected it- 
self to the influence of the other—an influence exert- 
ed by the official intercourse growing out of a com- 
mon government, and the facilities of social and 
commercial intercourse resulting from the union. 

And, sir, the north has felt that influence, and still 
feels it!’ It has, as I shall soon show, felt it ever 
since the government went into operation, in the con- 
trol which slavery has maintained over its whole ac- 
tion. Where the balance of influence will ultimate- 
ly fall remains to be seen. If the free states are true 
to themselyes and the great principles of freedom, 
standing firm in their defence, there can be no doubt 
that these principles will finally triumph. But, to 
secure that result, there must be a better understand- 
ing of those principles, and more firmness in main- 
taining them, than I have ever been permitted to wit- 
ness here. 

There is, Mr. Speaker, something monstrous in the 
idea that this wnion was formed to perpetuate slavery. 
Yet such-is to be the result if the claims of the south 
are to be sustained; for the union is, in effect, there- 
by thrown around slavery as a shield of defence 
against the power of truth, which might otherwise 
be brought to bear against it. Before the union, we 
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‘t have spoken, and spoken with great effect. 
b ptodpes gt oht 


the union t now put forth our mo- 
a unison with the influence of British 
ation. But the union has been formed, and 
st be silent! “While Leg aoe of the — is 

: this great question of human rights, we 
: Silent real we have formed the union! 
. land is to be shrouded in the darkness of 
nd hushed in the silence of death on the 

ect which is moving Christendom, because 
ye formed the union! 

Speaker, if this is to be the effect of the for- 

ware union—if it - thus to become an in- 
strument of perpetuating slavery, then should the 
preamble to the covenant of silence, the compact of 
iniquity, have been made to read thus: ‘““We the peo- 
ple of the United States, in order to form a more 
imperfect union, establish injustice, ensure domestic 
discord, provide for the common weakness, promote 
the general injury, and secure the curse of slave 

and our posterity, do ordain and establis 

this constitution for the United States of America.” 

Such, sir, should have been the preamble to the 
constitution; for it would be perfectly descriptive of 
it if the ‘union, of which it is the compact, is to be- 
come what the claims of the south would really make 
it—an instrument of perpetuating slavery. 

It is urged, as an argument for suppressing free- 
dom of speech and the press, and petition on the sub- 
ject of slavery, that the free exercise of these rights 
will have the effect of dissolving the union. Now, 
sir, I maintain precisely the reverse of this. I main- 
tain that this very suppression, if it can be effected, 
will, of itself, dissolve the union. You might as well 
expect that the popping up of Atna’s crater would 
not produce an earthquake, as that a dissolution of 
the union would not follow such a suppression.— 
Every man who knows any thing of the nature of the 
human soul, and the power of its agonizing sympa- 
thies with human suffering and oppression, must. ad- 
mit this. Beware how you trifle with these sympa- 
thies! Call them weakness—brand them as fanati- 
cism—denounce them as incendiary. Yet they ex- 
ist, and will exist, and ought to exist; and your con- 
tempt and abuse of them will only increase their in- 
tensity. 

Sir, if you would preserve this union, cease to treat 
thus contemptuously the best feelings of the human 
heart. Cease to hurl back in the faces of the men 
and women of the north their humble petitions, pray- 
ing, in the name of our cominon humanity, that you 
would repeal your laws which hold their brethren in 
bondage. Sir, you owe it to them—you owe it to 
the constitution—you owe it to the great principles 
of liberty which this nation drew in with the first 
breath of its existence, and which send the pulsa- 
tions of heaith through every part of our republican 
system, not to abridge the liberty of speech, and of 
the press, and of petition in connexion with the sub- 
ject of slavery. If you will assail these rights, let 
it be in connexion with some other subject, but ne- 
ver—never in connexion with this! Guard them with 
vestal vigilance. If slavery suffers from them, it 
must suffer. If it falls in its contest with ‘‘truth left 
free,” then let it fall. Its fall will be the safety of 
the country and the perpetuity of the union. 

Mr. Speaker, is slavery to be put in competition 
with the freedom of speech, and of the press, and of 
the right of petition? Which shall be surrendered, the 
slavery of the black man, or the noblest freedom of 
the white man? If both cannot live together, which 
shall die? Who can doubt—who can hesitate on such 
a question? And yet, sir, we are told that this con- 
test between freedom. and slavery was setled fifty 
years ago in favor of slavery—not by the constitution 
—that would have been monstrous!—but by implica- 
tions growing out of “the compromise that lies at the 
basis of the federal compact!’ Sir, if this implica- 
tion lies at the-basis of the compact of our union, 
then was the union placed on a mine, to be shattered 
into a thousand fragments by its inevitable explosion. 


And, sir, what I say of the effects of the abridg- 
ment of the freedom of speech and of the press, and 
of the right of petition, which is insisted on as a part 
of the “‘compromise,’”’ I must say of slavery itself.— 
Its permanency is utterly incompatible with the per- 
manency of this union. Who can expect that a free 
people can be held in fraternal embrace forever with 
a community where slavery is cherished and proclaim- 
ed as ‘‘the corner stone of republican institutions?” 
The thing is impossible. ‘The lily and the bramble 
may grow in social proximity, but liberty and slave- 
ry delight in separation.” ‘Such was the sentiment 
of Pinkney, uttered in the Maryland house of dele- 
gates fifty years ago. And, sir, what he thus utter- 
ed as a general truth will, as sure as man is man, be- 
come history, if the house persist in maintaining sla- 
very against the feeliugs of the north, and against the 
enlightened judgment and enlarged humanity of the 
civilized world. If the framers of the constitution 
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had attempted to form a compact of union specifically 
akg o. for the perpetuity of slavery, they would 

ave been guilty of the most consummate folly; and 
yet we now hear of “the guaranties of the consti- 
tution,” and ‘‘the compromise of the constitution,” 
in favor of slavery! Sir, the guaranties were all the 
other way—guaranties drawn from the very nature 
of the union, from the spirit of the times in which it 
was formed, and from the great principles which 
“lie at the basis” of all our cherished institutions. 
While looking at the objection to the exercise by 
congress of its power of abolishing slavery here, 
drawn from a consideration of the indirect influence 
of such legislation upon the institution of slavery in 
the states, which seems to constitute the burden of 
the objection, I have been reminded of the view ta- 
ken of the indirect influence of congressional anti- 
slavery legislation by Mr. Madison, in the debates 
in the first congress, to which I wish to call the parti- 
cular attention of the house. 

Congress, it will be recollected, was prohibited by 
the constitution from abolishing the slave trade prior 
to the year 1808. In the debate upon a petition of 
Dr. Franklin and others—to which shall by and by 
more particularly refer—praying that congress would 
“step to the very verge of the power vested” in it for 
discouraging the traffic in slaves, the same objection 
was urged against the action of congress which is 
now urged. 

On that occasion, Mr. Jackson of Georgia, said: 

“T apprehend if, through the interference of the 
general government the slave trade was abolished, it 
would evince to the people a disposition towards a 
total emancipation, and they would hold their proper- 
ty in jeopardy. I hope the house will order the peti- 
tion to be laid on the table, in order to prevent alarm- 
ing our southern brethen.”’ 

And what said Mr. Madison to this? 


union created. But, sir, while I thus reason from 
the union and its fraternal relations, in favor of the 
right of acting on southern sentiment in to 
slavery, [desire to declare most emphatically the 
deep sense I entertain of the iar obligation which 
this relation imposes upon the north to act in this 
matter in the spirit of fraternal kindness and good 
will. This obligation would exist without the union, 
for it is universal; much more does it exist with the 
union. We do not address ourselves to strangers and 
foreigners, but to our fellow-citizens—our brethren— 
to whom we are bound by a thousand endearing ties 
and patriotic recollections. If we claim to address 
them on the ground that we are their brethren, then 
are we solemnly bound to do it in the spirit of bro- 
therly kindness and charity. In that spirit, if I know 
myself, I now speak; in that. spirit |have evers 

ken; and in that spirit I desire to assure the south I 
shall always speak, here and elsewhere, on this sub- 


ject. 
prgiied pledge of the south to the nerth. 

I have thus endeavored to show that co has 
poser to abolish slavery and the slave ras. in this 

istrict, and to meet the objections to the exercise 
of that power, drawn from a supposed implied pledge 
to Virginia and Maryland in. aecepting the cessionsy . 
and an implied pledge to the whole south, in the act 
of coming into the union. 

Thus far, however, I have oecupied a defensive 
sition, endeavoring, as well asI was able, to vindi- 
cate from the charge of Mega pledges and disre- 
garding compromises, those who have asked congress 
to abolish slavery and the slave trade here; and who 
have exercised what they believe to be their just 
freedom of speech and of the press, for the purpose | 
of convincing the southern states of the duty of abo- 
lishing slavery within their limits. 

But, sir, I am not disposed to act merely on the de- 





“He admitted (says the report of that debate) that 
congress is restricted by the constitution from taking 
measures to abolish the slave trade. Yet there are 


tenance the abolition; and regulations might be made 


states to be formed out of the western territory. He 
thought the subject well worthy of consideration.” 
Thus, though congress could no more then abolish 
the slave trade than it can now abolish slavery in the 
states, yet, in Mr. Madison’s opinion, it might very 
properly so exercise its admitted powers of regulat- 
ing the introduction of slaves into the new states, as 
to “‘countenance”’ the abolition of the trade. Georgia 
and South Carolina were then as jealous of the ac- 
tion of congress upon the subject of slavery, lest it 
should countenance the abolition of the slave trade, 
and place “their property in jeopardy,” as they now 
are lest the action of congress in abolishing slavery 
and the slave trade in this District should counte- 
nance the like abolition in the states. But Mr. Ma- 
dison was not to be deterred by this from going, in 


ject of slavery. The modern notions of expediency 
in regard to this matter seem not to have entered his 
mind. Then, indeed, slavery did not stand so much 
higher than any other interest in the country, as to 
reverse all the ordinary. principles of legislation for 
the purpose of its security and protection. On the 
contrary, it was considered right to exercise the 
power of congress over the subject of slavery in the 
territories, ‘‘with a view” to “‘cowntenancing” what 
congress could not then directly accomplish—the 
abolition of the slave trade. If Mr. Madison were 
now in this hall, and should advance such a doctrine 
in regard to the abolition of slavery and the slave 
trade here, he would be denounced as a disturber of 
the peace, a ‘“‘desperate fanatic,” and an enemy of 
the union. What “‘a ¢hange has come o’er the spirit 
of” this nation since the congress of eighty-nine! 


While considering the subject of congressional ac- 
tion in cases in which it may indirectly exert an un- 
favorable influence upon slavery, the abolition, by 
congress, of slavery in the northwestern territory, to 
which I have already adverted, cannot escape atten- 
tion. The ordinance of 1787 decreeing that aboli- 
tion, was expressly ratified by the first congress wn- 
der the present constitution. But who can read that 
ordinance, and especially the preamble to the “six 
articles” embodi 
more particularly refer—without perceiving the im- 


ert? But the truth was, the country was not then 
afraid of that influence; for it was, as I shall present- 
ly show, in full accordance with the strong anti-sla- 
very feeling of those times, 

In attempting to maintain the right of the north to 
exert, by all constitutional means, and to the full ex- 
tent of constitutional authority, an anti-slavery influ- 
ence on the south, I have drawn an argument from 





the wnion itself, and the fraternal] relation which that 


| charges the north with a violation of implied pledges 
| in regard to slavery, she has herself violated her own 
(said he) a variety of ways by which it could coun-/| clearly implied plocans on this very subject. 

l 


in it—to which I shall hereafter | 


mense anti-slavery influence it was calculated to ex- | 





Jfensive. I intend to show that, while the south 


Whoever will look into the history of the period 


in relation to the introduction of them into the new | when the constitution was formed, will find that it 
_was then the universal expectation—an expectation 


| excited by the slave states themselves, especially by 
Virginia and Maryland—that slavery would, at no 
distant day, be abolished by their own legislation.— 

Abolition, as I have already intimated, and will now 

show, was emphatically the spirit of those times.— 

Slavery was regarded as a doomed institution-—as 
destined to be ‘“‘of few days,” and declared tobe 
“full of evil.” It was considered and treated as a 
dangerous intruder, that was to be allowed, from ne- 
_cessity, to hold, temporarily, as a tenant at suffer- 
‘ance, but by no means to be permitted to enjoy a fee 
_ simple in this soilof freedom. This feeling pervaded 
the country; it pervaded the convention that formed 
‘the constitution, and must necessarily have formed 
an essential element in the compromises which led to 


the language of Dr. Franklin’s petition, to the ‘‘very | its adoption. 
verge of the power vested in congress” over the sub- | 


Anti-slavery was the prevalent feeling of the revo- 
Jution. With its first breath this nation drew in an 
abhorrence of slavery in every form. The colonial 
policy of the mother country, by which it had been 
‘introduced, was the subject of almost universal exe- 
‘cration. It was then held to be “‘self evident” that 


all men were “created equal, and endowed by their 
creator with the inalienable rights of life, liberty and 
‘the pursuit of happiness.” This great truth—not sla- 


| very—was regarded as “the corner stone of our re- 
publican edifice.” Nor was it held to be exclusive- 
ly applicable to the Anglo-Saxon race; but the de- 
'scendants of Africa were to enjoy its benefits and 
blessings. Accordingly we find the work of African 
“emancipation early commenced under its influence. 

Vermont took the lead by declaring in her constitu- 
tion in 1777 that there should be no slavery within 
her limits. Massachusetts and Pennsylvania follow- 
edin 1780, and New Hampshire, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island in 1784. The motives and spirit of 
these great movements are well set forth in the pre- 
amble to the abolition act of Pennsylvania; a part of 
which | beg permission to read. 


Having recounted the dangers and deliverances of 
the revolution, and expressed “a grateful sense of 
the manifold blessings undeservedly received from 
‘the hand of that Being from whom cometh every 
good and perfect gift,” the preamble says: 

‘“‘Impressed with these ideas, we conceive that it 
is our duty, and we rejoice that it is in our power, to 
extend a portion of that freedom to others which has 
been extended to us. * * * * Weesteem ita 
peculiar blessing that we are this day enabled to add 
one more step to universal civilization by removing 
as much as possible the sorrows of those who have 
lived in undeserved bondage. Weaned by a long 
course of experience from those narrow prejudices 
we had imbibed, we find our hearts enlarged with 
kindness and benevolence toward men of all condi- 
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tions and nations; and we conceive ourselves, at this 
articular period, extraordinarily called upon, by the 
blessings we have received, to manifest the sincerity 
of our professions, and to give substantial proof of 
our gratitude.” ‘And whereas the condition of those 
who have been heretofore denominated ne- 
gro and mulatto slaves has been attended with cir- 
cumstances which not only deprived them of the 
common blessi they were, by nature, entitled to, 
but has cast them into the deepest afflictions by an 
unnatural ion and sale of husband and wife 
from each other, and their children—an injury, the 
atness of which can only be conceived by suppos- 
ing that we were in the same unhappy case. In jus- 
tice, therefore, to persons so unhappily circumstanc- 
ed, and who, having no prospects before them where- 
in they may rest their sorrows and their hopes, have 
no reasonable inducement to render the service to 
society which they otherwise might;. and, also, in 
grateful commemoration of our own happy deliver- 
ance from that state of unconditional submission to 
which we were doomed by the tyranny of Britain; 
Be it enacted, that no child hereafter born shall be a 
slave,” &c. 

. Here, Mr. Speaker, is exhibited the spirit of those 
.times. Let this precious preamble be borne in mind 
as we proceed. 

In accordance with the spirit which dictated the 
emancipations of Pennsylvania and other states, was 
the ordinance of 1787, to which I have referred.— 
Let me call your attention to the preamble to the six 
articles in that ordinance, the last of which abolished 
slavery in the northwestern territory. It declares, 
among other things, that, ‘“‘for extending the funda- 
mental principles of civil and religious liberty, which 
form the basis whereon these republics, their laws 
and constitutions are erected, to fix and establish 
these principles as the basis of all laws, constitutions 
and governments, which forever hereafter shall be 
formed in the said territory, * * * it is hereby 
ordained,” &c. 

Such was the preamble to that act abolishing slave- 

Then abolition was regarded as extending ‘‘the 
fundamental principles” which lay at the basis.of our 
republican institutions. Now, slavery is held to be 

‘“‘the corner stone of our republican edifice.” 

In 1773, Patrick Henry, in a letter to Robert Plea- 
sants, afterwards president of the Virginia abolition 
society, said: 

“Is it not amazing that, at a time when the rights 
of humanity are defined and understood with pre- 
cision, in a country above all others fond of liberty, 
we find men professing a religion the most humane, 
mild, gentle and generous, adopting a principle as 
repugnant to humanity as it is inconsistent with the 
Bible, and destructive to liberty? Every thinking, 
honest man rejects it in speculation; how few in 

ractice, from conscientious motives! * * I be- 
ieve a time will come when an opportunity will be of- 
fered to abolish this lamentable evil. Every thing we 
can do is to improve it, if it happen in our day; if 
not, let us transmit toour descendants, together with 
our slaves, a pity for their unhappy lot, and our ab- 
horrence of slavery. * * * Believe me, I shall 
honor the Quakers for their noble efforts to abolish 
slavery. It is a debt we owe to the, purity of our 
religion to show that it is at variance with that law 
that warrants slavery. I exhort you to persevere in 
so worthy a resolution.” 


In 1776, Dr. Hopkins, then at the head of the 
New England divines, in ‘tan address to the owners 
of negro slaves in the American colonies,” says: 

“The conviction of the unjustifiableness of this 
practice, (slavery), has been increasing and greatly 
spreading of late; and many who have had slaves 
have found themselves so unable to justify their own 
conduct in holding them in bondage, as to be induc- 
ed to set them at liberty. * * * Slavery is, in 
every instance, wrong, unrighteous and oppressive— 
avery great and crying sin—there being nothing of 
the kind equal to it on the face of the earth.” 

Near the close of the revolutionary war Mr. Jef- 
ferson, in his notes on Virginia, said: 

'“] think a change already perceptible, since the 
origin of the present revolution. ‘The spirit of the 
master is abating, that of the slave is rising from the 
dust, his condition mollifying, and the way, I hope 
preparing, under the auspices of heaven, for a total 
emancipation.” 

In 1780, John Jay, in a letter from Spain, wrote: 

‘The state of New York is rarely out of my mind 
or heart; and I am often disposed to write much re- 
specting its affairs. But I have so little information 
as to its present political objects and operations, that 
I am afraid to attempt it. An excellent law might 
be made out of the Pennsylvania one for the gradual 
abolition of slavery. Till America comes into this 
measure, her prayers to heaven will be impious. 
This is a strong expression, but it is just. Were I 
in your legislature | would present a bill, drawn for 








the purpose with great care; and I would never cease 
moving till it became a law, orl ceased to be a 
member. TI believe God governs the world; and I be- 
lieve it to be a maxim in His, as in our court, that 
those who ask for equity ought to do it.” 

Drawing nearer to the time when the constitution 
was adopted, and the “compromises” made which 
“euarantied” the perpetuity of slavery! we come to 
the celebrated letter of Mr. Jefferson to Dr. Price, 
of London, dated at Paris, August 7, 1785. Dr. Price 
had written a pamphlet on the subject of slavery, 
and Mr. Jefferson’s letter was in reply to one from 
the doctor on the subject of his pamphlet. ; 

Mr. Jefferson begins by speaking of the manner in 
which he thinks the pamphlet—which, it seems, had 
been extensively circulated in America—will have 
been received. ‘‘Southward of the Chesapeake,” 
he thinks, ‘‘it will find but few readers concurring 
with it in sentiment.” From the mouth to the head 
of the Chesapeake it would be received more favora- 
bly—“‘the bulk of the people approving it in theory” 
—slaveholding keeping ‘‘the consciences of many 
uneasy;” while northward of the Chesapeake the op- 
ponents of its doctrines would be about as rare as 
“robbers and murders.” He then proceeds to say: 

“In Maryland I do not find such a disposition to 
begin the redress of this enormity as in Virginia. 
This is the next state to which we may turn our 
eyes for the interesting spectacle of justice in con- 


flict with avarice and oppression; a conflict, wherein 


the sacred side is gaining daily recruits from the in- 
flux into office of young men grown and growing up. 
These have sucked in the principles of liberty as it 
were with their mother’s milk, and it is to them I 
look with anxiety to turn the fate of this question. 
Be not, therefore, discouraged. What you have writ- 
ten will do a great deal of good; and, could you still 
trouble yourself with owr welfare, no man is more able 
to give aid to the laboring side. [Mr. Jefferson was 
not afraid of foreign interference. He looks at the 
question of slavery as belonging to no country ex- 
clusively, but affecting the common humanity.] ‘The 
college of William and Mary, in Williamsburg, since 
the remodelling of its plan, is the place where are 
collected together all the young men of Virginia 
under preparation for public life. There are there 
under the direction, most of them, of a Mr. Wythe, 
one of the most virtuous of characters, and whose 
sentiments on the subject of slavery are unequivocal. 
I am satisfied that if you could resolve to address an 
exhortation to those young men with all the elo- 
quence of which you are master, that its influence 
on the future decision of this important question 
would be great, perhaps decisive.” [What a re- 
quest! A Virginian asking an abolitionist to address 
a letter on the subject of slavery to me roe men of 
that state, preparing for public life! nd they too, 
members of a college! Now the subjeet must not be 
agitated in colleges, even in New England, and Dr. 
Price’s pamphlets and letters to the young men of 
Virginia would be seized in the post office and burnt. ] 

‘Thus you see,” continued Mr. Jefferson, “that so 
far from thinking you have cause to repent what 
you have done, | wish you to do more, and wish it 
on the assurance of its effect. The information I 
have received from America of the reception of 
your pamphlet in the different states agrees with the 
expectation I had formed. 

THOS. JEFFERSON.” 

Proceeding in the order of time, I come to the de- 
clarations of Whashington. In writing to Robert 
Morris on the 12th of April, 1786, General Washing- 
ton said: 

“There is nota man living who wishes more sin- 
cerely than I do to see a plan adopted for the abolition 
of slavery; but there is only one proper and effectual 
mode by which it can be accomplished, and that is, 
by legislative authority, and this, as far as my suf- 
frage will go, shall never be wanting.” 

On the 10th of May, 1786, he thus wrote to La- 
fayette: 

“It [abolition] certainly might and ought to be ef- 
fected, and that, too, by legislative authority.” Ina 
letter to John Fenton Mercer, of September 9, 1786, 
he said: 

“It is among my first wishes to see some plan adopt- 
ed by which slavery in this country may be abolished 
by law.” 

To John Sinclair he wrote: 

‘There are in Pennsylvania laws for the gradual 
abolition of slavery which neither Maryland nor Vir- 
ginia have at present, but which nothing is more cer- 
tain than that they must have, and at a period Nor 
REMOTE.” 


These strong expressions of sentiment by General 
Washington, it should be observed, were uttered only 
a year before the session of the convention, himself 
at its head, which formed the constitution that “gua- 
ranties” the perpetuity of slavery! But let us come 
a little nearer to the adoption of the constitution. 


—————— 

In an address by hon. James Campbell, before the 
Pennsylvania society of Cincinnati, on the 4th of July 
1787, he said: te 

‘Our separation from Great Britain has extended 
the empire of humanity. The time is not for distany 
when our sister states, in imitation of our example 
shall turn their vassels into freemen.” : 

The convention that formed-the constitution— 
whose ‘“‘compromises”’ have imposed perpetual silence 
on the subject of slavery!—was then in session jn 
Philadelphia, and attended on the delivery of this ad- 
dress, with General Washington at their head. 

The convention agreed to the constitution, and 
submitted it to the people of the states on the 17th of 
September, 1787. For further evidence of the pub- 
lic sentiment at that time, let me now refer to the 
debates in some of the state conventions to which it 
was submitted for ratification. 

In the debates in the North Carolina convention 
Mr. Iredell, afterwards a judge of the supreme court 
of the United States, said: ‘*When the entire abolition 
of slavery takes place, it will be an event which must 
be pleasing to every generous mind, and every friend 
of human nature.” Mr. Galloway, said: “I wish to 
see this abominable trade put an end to. I apprehend 
the clause (touching the slave trade) means to bring 
forward manumission.” 

Luther Martin, of Maryland, a member of the con- 
vention that formed the constitution of the United 
States, said: ‘‘We ought to authorise the general go- 
vernment to make such regulations as shall be thought 
most advantageous for the gradual abolition of slavery 
and the emancipation of the slaves which are already in 
the state.” 

Judge Wilson, of Pennsylvania, one of the con- 
vention that framed the constitution, said in the Penn- 
sylvania convention that ratified it: ‘1 consider this 
clause (that relating to the slave trade) as laying the 
foundation for banishing slavery out of this country. 
It will produce the same kind of gradual change 
which was produced in Pennsylvania. The new 
states which are to be formed will be under the con- 
trol of congress in this particular, and slaves will 
never be introduced among them. It presents us 
with the pleasing prospect that the rights of man- 
kind will be acknowledged and established through- 
out the union.” 

In the Virginia convention of 1787, Mr. Mason, au- 
thor of the Virginia constitution, said: 

‘The augmentation of slaves weakens the states; and 
such a trade is diabolical in itself, and disgraceful to 
mankind. ° eee As much as I value the 
union of all the states, 1 would not admit the south- 
ern states (South Carolina and Georgia) into the 
union, unless they agree to the discontinuance of 
this disgraceful trade, because it would bring weak- 
ness and not strength to the union.” Mr. Johnson, 
said: 

‘The principle (of emancipation) has begun since 
the revolution. Let us do what we will, it will come 
round. Slavery has been the foundation of that im- 
piety and dissipation which have been so much dis- 
seminated among our countrymen. If we were totally 
annihilated, it would do much good.” 

Patrick Henry contended that, by the constitution, 
congress would have power to abolish slavery as in- 
dispensably necessary to the safety of the country, 
whose “general defence” was committed to its care. 
In addition to this argument, he said: “Another thing 
will contribute to bring this event about—slavery is 
detested. We feel its fatal effects. We deplore it with 
the pity of humanity.” 

In the Massachusetts convention of 1788, General 
Heath said that ‘“‘slavery was confined to the states 
now existing. It could not be extended. By their 
ordinance congress had declared that the new states 
should be republican states, and have no slavery.” 

Judge Dawes, said: ‘‘Although slavery is not smit- 
ten by an apoplexy, yet it has received a mortal 
wound, and will die of consumption.” 

Such are some of the expressions of opinion in the 
conventions that adopted the constitution, in regard 
to slavery, and its probable speedy abolition. The 
expressions in regard to the latter may all be summed 
up in the brief and significant language of Judge 
Dawes—slavery “has received a MORTAL WOUND, 
AND WILL: DIE OF CONSUMPTION.” This, indeed, was 
public opinion of that day; and yet we are now told 
that the constitution, which drew its first breath in 
the atmosphere of that public opinion, contained an 
implied guaranty, or had connected with it such com- 
promises as implied a guaranty, for the security of 
slavery, even at the expense of a sacrifice of the 
rights of speech, and the press, and petition! Every 
body understood that slavery was mortally wounded, 
and destined to speedy death; and yet, by a strange 
necromancy of constitutional implication, there was 
at that very time thrown around it the shield of the 
union for protection against its great enemies—free- 





dom of speech and freedom of the press! 
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Let me now refer to a few expressions of opinion | 

cing to show the state of public sentiment soon after’ 
a. adoption of the constitution. 

In the Maryland house of delegates in 1789, Wm. 

i said: 
Me sir, is it possible that this body should not 
feel for the reputation of Maryland? Is national ho- 
nor unworthy of consideration? Is the censure of an 
enlightened universe insufficient to alarm us? The 
character of my country among the nations of the 
world is as dear to me as that country itself.” [No- 
ple sentiment! But in what Maryland bosom does | 
it now beat, in reference to slavery and the slave 
trade here, for which this nation is responsible to “an 
enlightened universe?” “‘What a motley appearance 
(continues Mr. P.) must Maryland at this moment 
make in the eyes of those who view her with deli- 


Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, said: eet en- norable Zephania Swift, chief justice of the same 
tering into this government, they (South Carolina and state; honorable Cesar A. Rodney, attorney general 
Georgia) apprehended that the other states * * * of the Unitéd States; honorable James A. Bayard 
would, from motives of humanity and benevolence, be United States senator from Delaware; Governor 
led to vote for a general emancipation.” | Bloomfield, of New Jersey; hon. William Rawle 
In a debate at the previous session of congress, ;the late venerable head of the Philadelphia bar; 
(May 13, 1789), on a proposition to impose a duty of ; Messrs. Foster and Tillinghast, of Rhode Island; 
ten dollars each on imported slaves, Mr. Parker, of | Messrs. Ridgley, Buchanan and Wilkinson, of M ‘ 
Virginia, the mover of the proposition, said: ‘He land; and Messrs. Pleasants, McLean and Anthony 
hoped congress would do all that lay in their power of Virginia. : 
to restore to human nature its inherent privileges,| For the purpose of showing the principles and ob- 
and, if possible, to wipe off the stigma under which jects of these societies, let me refer briefly to the con- 
America labored. The inconsistency in our princi- stitution of two of them, and the memorials to con- 
ples, with which we are justly charged, should be gress of two others. The following is the preamble 
done away, that we may show by our actions the pure to the constitution of the Pennsylvania society: 
beneficence of the doctrine we hold out to the world| ‘‘It having pleased the Creator of the world to 





peration. Is she not at once the fair temple of free- 
dom and the abominable nursery of slaves?—the 
school for patriots and the foster-mother of petty 
despots?—the asserter of human rights and the pa- 
tron of wanton oppression? Here have emigrants 
from a land of tyranny found an asylum from perse- 
cution; and here also have those who came as right- 
fully free as the winds of heaven found an eternal 
grave for the liberties of themselves and their poste- 
rity. * * * * Sir, by the eternal principles of 
natural justice, no master in the state has a right to 
hold his slave in bondage a single hour. * -* * 
To me, sir, nothing for which I have not the evidence 
of my senses is more clear than that it-(slavery) will 
one day destroy that reverence for liberty which is 
the vital principle of a republic.” [Now slavery has 
become essential to the preservation of or liber- 
ties—the “corner stone of our republican edifice.”’] 
Sir, the thing is impolitic; never will your coun- 
try be productive; never will its agriculture, its 
commerce, or its manufactures flourish so long as 
they depend on reluctant bondmen for their pro- 
gress.” 


What must have been the state of public sentiment 
which could in the legislature of aslave state bear such 
an indignant, burning rebuke, of slavery as this? Did 


in our Declaration of Independence.” make of one flesh all the children of men, it becomes 
Mr. Jackson, of Georgia, said: It was the fashion | them to consult and promote each other's co Se - 
of the day to favor the liberty of the slaves.” members of the same family, however diversified they 
Mr. Madison said: “The dictates of humanity, the |™@Y be by color, situation, religion, or different states 
principles of the people, the national safety and hap- |°f Society. It is more especially the duty of those 
piness, and prudent policy require itof us. * * * Persons who profess to maintain for themselves the 
conceive the constitution, in this particular, was |"ights of human nature, and who acknowledge the 
formed in order that the government, whilst it was | 0!igations of Christianity, to use-such means as are 
restrained from laying a total prohibition, might be |!" their power to extend the blessings of freedom ‘to 
able to give some testimony of the sense of America with CTY part of the human race and in a more particu- 
regard to the African trade. * * It is to be hoped. lar manner to such of their fellow creatures as are 
that, by expressing a national disapprobation of this | entitled to freedom by the laws and constitutions of 
trade we may destroy it, and save ourselves from | 279 Of the United States, and who, notwithstanding, 
reproaches, and our posterity the imbecility ever at- “"° detained in bondage by fraud or violence. From 
tendant on a country filled with slaves. * * If\? full conviction of the truth and obligations of these 
there is any one point in which it is clearly the poli- | Penmetples — Eran a+ Comoe eee en nee 
cy of this nation, so far as we constitutionally can, to | the miseries and vices of slavery exist, and ‘tn’ fam 
vary the practice obtaining under some of the state | bin coniience of the faves: end Cappers of the Father 
governments, it is this.” of mankind, the subscribers have associated them- 
Such was the strong anti-slavery feeling manifest- selves. under the title of the “Pennsylvania ney § 
ed in the first congress. And it is worthy of remark for promoting the abolition of slavery and the relief 
that the question of slavery was treated as a national of tree negroes unlawfully held ia bondage," 
question—arguments for national interference, to! . che folowing lepers oF tie pee et 
the full extent of constitutional power, and with ae Aton OF She: GW PURORY Seven: 
a view to “‘varying the practice under some of the h is cur hooey that ws tee renee ee 
state governments,” being drawn from considera- wherein life, berty and iis paEeet pee 
tions of national honor, national strength and nation- | recogiiend as the untehegas anya 0 See ae 








Pinkney or the body whom he addressed, believe that 
there was in or about the constitution of the United 
States any ‘‘implied”’ prohibition of freedom of speecH 
on the subject of slavery? 

Let me now turn, for further evidence of public 
sentiment, to the debates in the first congress. On 
the 12th of February, 1790, a memorial was pre- 
sented, signed by Benjamin Franklin, president of the 
Pennsylvania abolition society, setting forth in strong 
language the injustice of slavery, its inconsistency 
with our institutions, and the duty of all to labor to 
effect its abolition; and asking congress to take into 
consideration the traffic in slaves, and ‘‘step to the 
very verge of the power vested” in it for ‘“discourag- 
ing every species of traffic in the persons of our fel- 
low men.” 


The reception of this petition was neither object- 
ed to, nor ‘‘considered”’ as objected to; but it was 
respectfully received and considered. In the debate 
that arose upon it, Mr. Parker, of Virginia, said: ‘I 
cannot help expressing the pleasure | fee! in finding 


al safety. | that inconsistent, illiberal and interested policy which 

Pursuing the order of time, let me give two ad- | withholds those rights from an unfortunate and de- 
ditional and pointed reprobations of slavery by dis- | pated chies of det ee ee 
tinguished men of that period. In 1794, Dr. Rush| The Connecticut and Virginia societies sent me- 
declared: |morials to congress. The following is an extract 

“Domestic slavery is repugnant to the principles | from the former: 
of Christianity. It prostrates every benevolent and| ,““From a sober conviction of the unrighteousness 
just principle of action in the human heart. It is re- | Of slavery, your petitioners have long beheld with 
bellion against the authority of a common Father. It | 8tief our fellow men doomed to perpetual bondage in 
is a practical denial of the extent and efficacy of the | 2 country which boasts of her freedom. Your peti- 
death of acommon Saviour. [t isa usurpation of toners were led by motives, we conceive, of general 
the prerogative of the great Sovereign of the universe, | Philanthropy (now it is “fanaticism”) to associate 
who has solemnly claimed an exclusive property in Ourselves together for the protection and assistance 
the souls of men.” of this unfortunate part of our fellow men.” 

In 1796, Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, judge of the The memorial of the Virginia society is headed, 
supreme court of that state, and professor of law in| ‘.!he memorial of the Virginia society for promoting 
the college of William and Mary, ina letter to the | the abolition of slavery.” The following is an extract: 
general assembly of that state, urging the abolition | Your memorialists fully believing that slavery is 





! 


of slavery, said: ‘Should we not, at the time of the "0t only an odious degradation, but an outrageous 
revolution, have broken their fetters? Is it not our | violation of one of the most essential rights of human 
duty to embrace the first moment of constitutional health | "ture, and utterly repugnant to the precepts of the 
and vigor to effectuate so desirable an object, and to | gospel,” &c. 





so considerable a part of the community attending to 
matters of such momentous concern to the future 
prosperity and happiness of rue PeopLe oF America. 
| think it my duty as A CITIZEN OF THE UNION to es- 
pouse their cause.” 


Mr. Page, of Virginia, (afterwards governor), said: 
“He was in favor of the commitment. He hoped 
that the designs of the respectable memorialists would 
not be stopped at the threshold, in order to preclude 
a fair discussion of the memorial. He placed him- 
self in the case of a slave.” [This is the true posi- 
tion; to make the slave’s case our own; to “remem- 
ber those in bonds as bound with them.” When we do 
this, we shall go where Franklin asked the first con- 
gress to go, to ‘‘the very verge” of our power to abo- 


remove from us a stigma with which our enemies will| It would seem to be an appropriate closing of this 
| never fail to upbraid us, nor our consciences to re- | mass of testimony to read, as I will now beg permis- 
proach us?” sion to do, an extract from a sermon of President 
I come now, Mr. Speaker, to another, and, in some | Edwards, the younger, preached before the Connecti- 
| respects, much stronger evidence of the prevalence | cut Abolition society, September 15, 1791. 
of anti-slavery sentiments at the period to which [| ‘Thirty years ago (said he) scarcely a man in this 
have referred. I do not allude to expressions of in- | country thought either the slave-trade or the slavery 
dividual opinion, but to associated opinion and associ- , of negroes to be wrong; but now, how many and able 
ated effort in favor of the abolition of slavery. Yes, | advocates, in private life, in our legislatures, and in 
sir, so strongly was the public mind moved in the congress, have appeared, and openly and irrefragably 
subject of “abolition” that abolition societies were pleaded the rights of humanity, in this as well as 
actually formed in Rhode Island, Connecticut, New | other instances? And if we judge of the future b 
| York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- | the past, within fifty years from this time (the fifty 
land and Virginia.. The Pennsylvania society was | years are about expiring!) it will be as shameful for 
formed in 1780, and incorporated by act of the le-|a man to hold a negro slave as to be guilty of com- 


lish, and where we cannot abolish, to “discourage” | gislature in 1787—Benjamin Franklin, president; Dr. | 
slavery. But to propose with the quotation.} “He | Rush, secretary. The New York society was form- 
placed himself in the case of a slave, and said that, | ed in 1785—John Jay, president, afterwards Alexan- 
on hearing that congress had refused to listen to the der Hamilton. “The Maryland society was formed 
decent suggestions of the respectable part of the com-| in 1789. Among its officers were Judge Chase and 
munity,” (now the petitioners are “despicable fana-| Luther Martin. In 1790 the Connecticut society was | 


tics!]”” “the should infer that the general government, | formed—Dr. Stiles, president, and Simeon Baldwin | 
’ 


from which was expected great good would result to | (late Judge Baldwin) secretary. In the same year | 


every class of citizens, had shut their ears against | the Virginia society was formed—Robert Pleasants 
the voice of humanity.” ; | president; and also the New Jersey society, which had 

Mr. Scott, of Pennsy Ivania, said: “I cannot, for | an acting committee of five members in each county 
my part, conceive how any person can be gaid toac-| jn the state. In reference to these societies, I find in 


quire property in another. I do not know how far | the “Anti-Slavery Examiner.” which I hold i 
I might go, if I was one of the judges of the United hand, the following: <a amg ee 


States, and those people were to come before me,| «Among the distinguished individuals who were 
and claim their emancipation; but 1 am sure I would | efficient officers of these abolition societies, and dele- 








go as far as I could.” gates from their respective state societies at the an- 
_Mr. Burke, of South Carolina, said: “He saw the | nual meeting of the American convention for pro- 
disposition of the house, and he feared it would be re-| moting.the abolition of slavery, were honorable Uriah 


ferred to a committee, maugre all their opposition.” | Tracy, United States senator from Connecticut; ho- 


mon robbery or theft.” 


Upon the testimony thus presented, [ cannot, Mr. 
Speaker, find time for an extended commentary. 
Nor do | deem it necessary. It seems to me im 
sible that it should have failed to convince all who 
have heard it, that, so far from there having been-an 
implied pledge on the part of the free states that the 
subject of slavery should not be agitated, there arose 
necessarily, from the common sentiment of that period 
in regard to slavery, from the perfect freedom with 
which it was every where assailed, and from the 
general expectation of its speedy abolition, an impli- 
ed pledge on the part of the slave states that no ob- 
stacles should be interposed to the freest action of 
public sentiment in regard to it; but that they would, 
in fact, continue to co-operate, as they were then co- 
operating, with the philanthropists of the north, in 
producing a public sentiment that should, ‘at no dis- 
tant day,” put an end to the evil. 





[To BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
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— = * that place, bound to Ohio, for sale. | Half a dozen yea gator is one of the Indians recently arrived in the tors. 
c * ago, the sa unty used to bring cattle from Shio. tory from Arkansas, or the pose of inducing |. 
& vilptsanucsulbomanest This ex ort from nox county, is said to be one of the | brethren to emi to that country. ae bis 
Tur A ap AFaeaNS.. The. Emoncipator states fruits of its agricultural society. had shinned 350 Mc 4th.—Colone| Worth 
that the efforts to make up sufficient funds to peeqnvay Corron. For particulars in the Liverpool market, see | Cogcoochee and his entire band, Hospitaki and eighty-fe 
those foreigners to their own country have failed, An the Sreelgn erucle pee a — otis = of his band, and a considerable portion of Halleck’, “eng 


pplication was made to the president of the United 
Pratee for the co-operation of the general government.— 


By the original decree of the circuit court arias which | fi 


the claimants appealed) it was ordered that ‘these Af- 
ricans be delivered to the executive for the purpose of 
ent to their own country, under the act of con- 
3s of 1818 for the suppression of the slave trade.” 
To | application the following reply was received 
from the acting secretary of state: 
: ment of state, Washington, 6th October, 1841. 
Sir: I am instructed by the pean to inform you 
that he knows of no provision of law to cover the case 
resented in your letter to the secretary of state, of the 
ultimo, and further, that there is no ship of war at pre- 
sent destined to the coast of Africa. 
The president regrets this state of things, as it de- 
rives him of the pleasure which he would otherwise 
ave in aiding the unfortunate Africans to ceturn to their 
native country. Ihave the honor to be your obd’t ser- 


Signed) 
7 FLETCHER WEBSTER, acting secretary. 
Lewis Tappan, esq. New York.” 


Bank Irems. An assignment was made by the bank 
of the United States of Pennsylvania, to secure the pay- 
mentof their post notes given to the Philadelphia banks. 
The Nativnal Gazette contains a list of the securities as- 
siened to redeem the circulating notes, post notes, other 
than those secured by the assignment above referred to, 
debts due state banks, and the depositors. These 
amounted on the Ist of April last, to $7,328,731; and of 
these the National Gazette estimates more than 5,000,000 
dollars toremain unpaid, while the Philadelphia Gazette 
reduces the amvuunt to 3,600,000. Be this as it may says 
the New York American, “a glance at the list, will abun- 
dantly satisfy every business man, that the securities will 
not pay 50 cents per dollar on the claims. The valua- 
tions made in the table of the editors of the National Ga- 
zette, are far above the amount that could be immediate- 
ly realized from them, ‘as many of the stocks are utterly 
unsaleable, except in very small lots to fulfil speculative 
contracts; and the bonds and mortgages, and bills re- 
ceivable, if worth any thing at all, can only be made 
available at a future period, perhaps many years hence.” 

After giving an abstract trom the list assigned, the 
same paper adds, “under the best circumstances, scarce- 
Jy $2,000,000 can be realized from these assets, and con- 
sequently the balance of 1,500,000 to 3,000,000 will still 
remain a charge on the property under the general as- 
ehente-and to this must be added, a probable balance 
due the Philadelphia City banks, as the property assign- 
ed to cover them, is universally considered insutlicient; 
and alsoany reclamations which may be made from 
Europe, for balances of the bonds due there, which the 
stocks pledged have not been suflicient to satisfy, and 
which, if the stocks were sold at present prices, would 
be rising $5,000,000. We leave our readers to judge 
from these facts, what chance there is for the creditors of 
the bank—we say nothing for the stockholders,as we 
believe, that for a long ume past, their cause has been 
allowed to be hopeless.” ‘The editor further expresses 
his persuasion that the money with which Mr. 

id the interest due this month in London, was raised 
b : the sale in.the New York and Philadelphia markets, 
of the notes of the bank at least to the amount of $156,540. 

Meantime the United States have brought suit against 
the institution for the balance due tothe government— 
say $350,000—and it is not unlikely that the government 
wilk be found to have preference of all assignments. 

The stock of this bank is now quoted at $3? to $4 in 
New York and Philadelphia, and the notes at 56 per 

t. discount. 
osLatters from London state that Mr. Jaudon has paid 
the interest on the debentures, held in England, and has 
ne on the continent for the same purpose. 

The New York Express of Monday, P. M. says: The 
brokers refuse to buy the bills of the bank of Orleans and 
of the Commercial bank of Buffalo this morning, except 
at exhorbitant rates; those banks having failed to redeem 
their issues at Albany. . 

The Philadelphia Pennsylvanian says: We under- 
stand that several of the banks in Philadelphia retuse 
to receive in payment the notes issued by the Towanda 
bank, the Erie bank, and one of the Berks county 
banks. Even the small notes of these banks are re- 
ion banks. The comptroller of the state gives no- 
tice that the bills of the following broken banks will be 
redeemed at the office of the bank department, at the 
times and at the rate mentioned below 

1841, 1 Nov. bills of the United States bank of Buffalo, 


77 per cent. 
" 1841, 3 Nov. bills of the Union bank of Buffalo, at 81 


er cent. 
7 1241, 8 Nov. bills of Merchants’ Exchange bank of 
Buffalo, secured b public stocks, 81 per cent.; secured 


by stocks and real estate, 65 per cent. 






audon 


[New York paper 


Bexrast, IreLanp, in 1831 had not 62,000 inhabitants, 
according to recent census it now has 100,000, increase 
63 per cent in 10 years 

Catrie in THE West. The St. Louis Republican 


states that 5,000 head of cattle, raised in Knox county, 
lilinois, bordering on Peoria, in the west, recently left 
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are 9,300 bales at 83 for midling to 12} cts. for good and 


ne. 
The Liverpool cotton market, that great barometer of 
the manufactures of England, continues in a stagnant 
staie. There has, however, been a slight im ment 
during the last week of September, sales during 
which amount to 27,120 bags, of which about a fourth 
have been taken on speculation and for export. - 

Thé effect has been slightly favorable to our home 
markets for the article. 


Deatus. During the last week in New York 188, ot 
which 35 were by consumption. In Philadelphia 11, of 
which 28 were under two years, and 16 died of ceu- 
sumption. In Baltimore 46, of which 16 were under two 
years—six were free colored, and two slaves. 

Amongt the deaths reported last week, is one at Far- 
mington, Massachusetts. A young man named Henry 
Coolidge, of that place, having shaved the face of his 
dead father previous to the interment of the corpse, soon 
after applied the same razor to his own face. Although 
his father had died a natural death, and nothing at all 
remarkable had been observed in the manner of his dis- 
ease, the face and head of the son began to swell almost 
immediately after having finished the operation of shay- 
ing, and in a short time he was himself a corpse. 

The Boston Atlas says: Such cases of extreme irrita- 
tion, though rare, are not unprecedented, although the 
explanation of such a is by no means os 
In the present case, the absorption of virus from the dead 
body seems almost impossible, though there is no other 
manner in which we can at all satisfactorily account for 
the violent irritation which followed the use of the razor, 
and its fatal effects. 

New Orleans. On the 10th, 19 by yellow fever; on the 
14th, 20, of which 12 by the fever; on the 16th, 20 deaths 
16 of the fever; on the 17th, 20, of which 16 by fever; on 
the 18th and 19th, there were 44 deaths, of which 25 
were by Yellow fever. 

For the week ending the 16th, 151 deaths, of which 93 
were of yellow fever. 

General Thomas Cadwalader, died at his residence 
in Philadelphia on the 26th aged 61. 

Edward W. Lewis, for several years clerk in the 2d au- 
ditor’s office Washington, aged. 41. 


Epwarps, the forger, it appears played off a curious 
farce in London, aside from fleecing the old earl out of 
his $1,000. We have seen a gentleman who was a re- 
sident in London at the time, who gives the following de- 
tails of an oecurrenence, which will give a little insight 
into the “colonel’s” private operations. His public ones 
are already conspicuous before the world. Edwards 
boarded last summer at Long’s hotel, Bond street, Lon- 
don, about six weeks. He had a friend, col. Winfrey, 
with him, and their joint bill amounted to £150. They 
lived sumptuously every day, but when called upon for 
payment, their hesitation led to some inquiries of the 
American and Texian ambassadors. An expose took 
place which resulted in col. Edwards leaving for France, 
and col. Winfrey for New York, in the ship Ontario last 
January. He wasaccompanied by a female companion, 
who passed as Mrs. W. Doubtless they are now preying 
upon the unsuspecting under a disguise in some portion 
of the country. [Phil. N. Amer. 


Excuanees. New York on London 93a 10 premium; 
on France 5f. 17$ a 153; on Boston par to 3; Philadel- 
hia 23 a 3; Baltimore 3’ 2!; Raleigh and Wilmington, 
.C 3; a4; Charleston 1} a 1}; interior of S.C. 2h a 
3; Savannah 23; Mobile 73; interior of Alabama 8 a 9; 
New Orleans 23; St. Louis 93; Louisville 63; Cincinnati 
9; Nashville 103. 


An Estate. The New Orleans Crescent, says: Col. 
Wood, late representative for the city of Natchez, has 
sailed to England with documents sufficient to prove him 
the rightful heir to the great Wood estate. The colonel 
will only be worth about $13,000,000, 


Frormwa. A letter from Tampa, October 18, to the 
editor of the New York American says—“Alligator has 
this moment got in, I have just returned from head 
quarters, and have once more favorable news. Neeth- 
la-Mathla, the chief of the Micasoukies, and brother of 
Tiger-T'ail, is within a few miles of this, and coming in, 
All the Micasoukies are coming. They have been visit- 
ed with the sickness that has so ravaged the gulph coast. 
Wagons are to be sent out to bringin their sick. Tiger- 
Tail is lame, and has also to be brought in. This done, a 
deputation will then be sent to the Creeks on our borders, 
and there is no doubt that the example of the Miscasou- 
kies will bring them in also; when all our northern fron- 
tiers will be left clear, and no enemy between you and 
me. ‘The whole force will then be directed against Sam 
Jones.” 

‘age Jones is supposed to have about 2,000 Semi- 
noles, of which 250 are warriors with which he occupies 
the everglades—and against which a formidable demon- 
stration is now making.] 


Later. The U. S. steamer Gen. Taylor, arrived at 
Savannah on the 25:h from Florida. A passenger states 
that Tigertail and most of his band, about 100 Indians, 






ple; and that arrangements are in rapid progress for ex. 
tensive and energetic winter operations. 


Frovur now sells in Baltimore at $6. The inspections 


of last week in Baltimore were 13,183 barrels, 1,070 half 
barrels. 


barrels; receipts duri 
the United States; 1, 
mills brought 16)j600; fresh flour 15)i750; 


At Philadelphia $6}. 

At Mobile price $73. 

At Charleston, South Carolina, $6}. 

At Cincinnati $5. 

At Rio Janeiro, 2d Sept. stock of flour on hand 40,009 
uly 12,000 barrels—mostly from 
from Europe. Richmond city 


Baltimore 


11|/750. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser estimates the 


stock of flour now in store in that city at 150,000 barrels 


against 50,000 barrels at this time last year. 


Twenty thousand bushels of wheat, two thousand 


eight hundred bushels of corn, and eight thousand two 


hundred barrels of flour were received in Buffalo on 


Friday the 22d inst. 


delivere 


During the third week in October the quantity of flour 
from the Erie eanal at Albany and ‘Troy, was 


62,740 bris. and of wheat 47,608 bushels 


ALEXANDER McLgop. A public dinner was given 


by citizens of Montreal to this fortuitous great man, upon 


his atrival there. They are welcome to make as much 
as they can of him. 


which Mr. McLeod’s case was conducted by 


The Montreal Courier says: The noble manner in 
Mr. Spen- 


cer, United States district attorney, has called forth a ge- 
neral expression of approbation, and it is felt that if the 
sentiments expressed by that gentleman are common to 


man 


of his countrymen, there can be little danger of 


hostilities arising between the two countries. The cor- 
respondent of the Herald, writing from Utica, notices the 


generous warmth manifested by the counse 


and infers 


from it “that the animosity which we believed to exist in 
the United States against England and Englishmen is 
not so acrimonious as we fancy.” 


The correspondent of the St. Catherine’s Journal, 
writing while the trial was still going on, says: ‘Now, 


as to the jury, a more intelligent, upright and honest set 
of men could not be selected within the limits of this 


continent. 


They are, to a man, religious and members 


of the tenyperance society; this I know, for they all occupy 
a room oe my own, at the ['emperance House in 
u 


this city. And 
trial, | have not seen as much confusion or disturbance, 


rther, in relation to the attending the 


or any indications of the like nature, as would cause an- 
noyance to the most devout worshippers in any Chris- 
tian meeting that I ever attended, and it is so very diffe- 


rent from what I anticipated that I have no words to ex- 
per: my admiration and feelings upon the subject; and 


ave no hesitation in declaring that I do not believe 


that a more fair and impartial investigation in a cause 
of life and death, was ever held in any country.” 


Specie. The London packet ship Quebec, from New 


York, took out $272,000 in specie, the Garrick for Liver- 
pool $85,500; and the [owa for Havre $82,000, 


Stocks. Prices at New Yogk. Illinois 6’s 42; Indiana 


sterling and dollar bonds 4552465, Farmers Trust 40}; 
U. States bank of Pennsylvania 4a4}; (the latter is quot- 
ed at Philadelphia on the 22d, at 3$a3}); Ohio 6's 91; 
Kentucky 6’s 815. 


In England. ‘lhe American stock market remained, on 


the 5:h inst. in a state of depression and inactivity, and 
except for N. York and Ohio state stocks, and U.S. bank 
shares, in which occasional transactions occur, our quo- 


tations must be considered as nominal. 
bonds, 6 per cent. 


Illinois sterling 
1870, 50. Indiana do. 5 per cent. 
1863, 50. Louisiana do five per vent. 77. Maryland do. 


5 per cent. 73. New York state 5. per cent. 1845 to 1860, 


78 to 79, ex. div. Ohio 6 per cent. 1850 to 1860, 85 to 86. 


Pennsylvania 5 per cent. 1854 to 1865, 65. Massachu- 


t 











have been induced by Alligator to come into Tampa— 
where they are safe under the care of Col, Worth, Alli- 


setts 5 per cent. 1868, 95. 
Li 5s. toL1 1s. 


United States bank shares 


The export of tea from Canton. to the United 


TEA. 


States, from 30:h June, 1840, to 30th June, 1841, was 
85,000 chests. 


Togpacco. Liverpool, 2d Oct. The sales of the month 


of September consisted of 141 hogsheads Virginia 
leat, 143 strips do., 270 Kentucky leaf, 484 do. strips 
15 Maryland—total 1,053, being the largest month since 
March, when 1,833 hds. were sold. 





The imports of this year have been - - 8,670 
Same period of 1840 - ~- . - - + + 6,492 
Increase - - - - - - 2,172 


The quality being better than usual prices will be main- 
ained, as follows; James River leaf faded 24 a3; ordinary 


sound 4; middling 5; good 53 a 6; fine 6a 63; James 

River strips, faded 3; ordinary sound 5 a 53; middling 5 

a 54; good 65 a 7}; fine 8; Kentucky leaf 3 a 6; strips 
a7. 


The inspections of last week at Baltimore, consisted 


of 702 hds. Maryland and 98 Ohio. 


Wueat, A slight advance has taken place in prices; 


inrend red is at 115 to 125; Pennsylvania red 126 to 
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